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Invitation. 



TJAYTI will soon regain her ancient splendor. This marvel- 
■^ Iqus soil that our fathers, blefled by God, conquered for 

us, will soon yield to us the wealth now hidden inits bosom. Let 
our black and yellow brethren, scattered through the Antilles, 
and North and South America, hasten to co-operate with ua in 
reftoring the glory of the Republic. Hayti is the common coun- 
try of the black race. Our anceftors, in taking pofTession of itj 
were careful to announce in the Conflitution that they publifhed, 
that all the descendants of Africans, and of the inhabitants of the 
Weft Indies, belong by right to the Haytiaii family. The idea 
was grand and generous, 

Lillen, then, all ye negroes and raulattoes who, iti the vaft 
Continent of America, suffer from the prejudleca of eaftc. The 
Republic calls you; she invites you to bring to her your arms 
and your minds. The regenerating work that she undertakes 
interefts all colored people and their descendants, no matter what 
their origin, or where their place of birth. 

Hayti, regaining her former position, retaking her ancient 
sceptre as Queen of the Antilles, will be a formal denial, most 
eloquent and peremptory, against those detractors of our race 
who contest our desire and ability to attaia a high degree of 
civilization. 
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Introduction. 



THEEE is only one country in the Westeni World where -flie Black 
and the man of color arc andiaputod loi-ds ; whore the White ia in- 
debted for the lihorty to hve to tlie race which with us is onalayed ; whera 
nuither laws, nor prejudices, nor hiatoiicol memories, press cruelly on 
poiEons of ACican descent ; where Ihe people whom America d^rades 
and driToa from her are rulers, judges, and generals ; men of extended 
commercial relations, authors, ardsls, and legislators ; whore tie ineolont 
question, so oflen asked, with ua, "What would become of the Negro 
if Slavery were abolished ? " ia answered by the fact of an independent 
Nationahtj" of immovable stability, and a Government iospirecl with the 
spirit of progress. The name of this country ia Haiti. To Americans 
it presents an important and interesting study in whatever light regarded, 
— whether viewed, as the publicists of Europe regard the Union, as a new 
political experiment ; or hislorically, as the home of a coming race, to be 
composed, like tlio English, by the mingling of yariona bloods ; or philo- 
Bophically, for the purpose of learning lessons fbr our own national 
guidance and instruction from the sangnlnory chronicles of its wars of 
Independence. But it ia to the filend of the Black, and, above all, to 
tile enslaved and persecuted races in Ameiica, that Hayti presents the 
most important problem ; to both it has a higher than a merely specula- 
tive interest ; for to fha philanthropist it sn^eats the thought of a duty 
to bo performed, and to the prosoiihod it offbrs a home and a distmctivo 
Nationality. 

IMrst interested in Hayti by the raro eloquence of Wendell Fhillips, 
I sailed for Cape Ilaytian in January, 1859, for the purpose 
of describing the country and its people. During my voyage to Iha 
Island, a Kevolulion was sacceflsfully accompliahod ; aa Emperor was 
banished, and a President inslaHcd. A 
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I remained in the Island two months, ti-avelliug on foot fi-om Csipo Hay- 
tiaa to Gonaiyes ; iu an open boat Irom that town to Port>*n-Piince, and 
on hovseback from the capital to Jacmel. I occupied myself exclusively 
in^gatliering information, — geographical, political, and historical. I re- 
tomed bi Boston in April ; bat, finding that my Hbtoe were incomplete, 
and in many inslancea contradictovy, and desii-ons oj correcting my firet 
impresaioos by more extended studies, I again sailed for Eayti in Jmie, 
— disembarking at Gonaivea ; from which, in July, I made a pedestrian 
toui' t» the American colored Eettlement at L'Arcahaie. Prom that fertile 
district, I Bailed to Port-aii-Priuce, where I resided until my dopartBro in 
September. 

My third visit was made in July of this year, for the purpose of cxploi> 
ing Tortngft and the other insular dependencies of Hnyti. 

In the mean time, among other patriotic projects of progress, material 
and moral, which the GovemmerLt of Fi-esident Gefltard had devised, was 
tho plan of inviting an immigiatiou into Hayliof all the enlightened and 
industrious men of African descent, in the Stales and the Provinces of 
North America. As an Abolitionist and a Republican, I felt a 
double interest in this project, — for not only will it be an agency of 
strengthening a colored Bation, by developing its resources, introducing 
new inventions, and bringing to it also moral sources of power, and thus 
demonstiafiDg the capacity of the race for self-goTemment, but it will 
carry out the progi'amme of the ablest intellects of the Republican Party, 
— of snrroimding tho Southern States with a cordon of flee labor, withia 
which, like a scorpion girded by fire. Slavery most inevitably die. 
There is no country in tho world better adt^lcd foe the culture of cotton, 
sngar, rice, raid other Southern staples, than Hayti. All that it needs is 
laborers, intelligent and industiions, to devote themselves to the work. 
Tims, with the lever of an enlightened immigration in Hayti, the colored 
men of America could gieatly aid in overturnhig the system of chattel 
Slavery in the South. 

Brought into correspondecca with the GovenmieDt of Hayti, I aug- 
gesti^d a number of guarantees to immigrants that should be ofBciaUy an- 
nounced; all of them, and many others subseqnently asked for, (which 
will be found in the following pages) were inunediately end publicly 
conceded. It will be found, also, Uiat, in it^ desire for an enlightened 
immigration, the Government has transcended, not the demands only, 
but ihe expectations of the friends and representatives of the colored 
people in America. Requested to indicate the measures that should be 
empbyed to inform the class of immigrauls invited of tho nature of the 
country, the ofes and intentions of the Government, and all the facia 
whidi men, seeking a new home, are naturally desirous of learning, I 
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Bug^osted, among other meiuiavos, tlia publicalioa of a Guide Book, tlia 
eatabliabment of a ccoreEponiUng office in the States, and the appoiot- 
ment of Agents 1o yjsit the Tfuious localities in the Union and Canada 
in which lliere are Eettlemente of men of Afiican descent. This pix)- 
gramnio waa adopted, and I woa asked to take chaise of its execution. 
I accepted the position, and prepared this book. The OKperience that I 
giuned in the Kansas work had taught me that it is neitlier possible 
nor desirable to put into a Guide Book — for I once attempted to do so 
— fill that iutending emigrants will ask. Hence, iu this volume, the 
reader will find the essential focts oalj j for further information, he must 
apply, personally or by letter, to the office in Boston, where certified 
copies of the GoTOcnmental guarantees, the journals of Hayti, books of 
reference, maps, speciinena of the ores, and of tiie staple cuItnreB of the 
Island, will be found. 

All that section of this yolnme entitled " Official Part," ia anttorized 
by the Government of Hayti, having been submitted to the Minister of 
Exterior RalaUons, and other members of the Cabinet of President 
Geffrard. The original Docnments bear the Seals of the respective De- 
partments from which they emanated, or t<i which they wera submitted 
for confirmation. For the rest, I have given my atithorities, or write from 
my personal knowledge. 

The Island of Hayti, originally divided between the Erench and 
Spanish, but reunited under President Boyer, in 1822, rettuned to its 
colonial political divisions in 1843, irom causes which it would be entering 
into the domain of politics to enumerate. Since that time the Domini- 
can liepublic hna held a large portion of the ancient Eastern or Spanish 
Port, and the Governments of Ilayti the Western, or old Prench Part, 
with considerable annexations. As both Parts are nearly similar in 
their natnral features, while writing in detail respecting Hajti, I have, at 
tbe same time, iaECrted a general geograpbieai view of both of ihcso 
Divisions. 

The translations are by various hands ; all of them are extremely 
literal. Tbe Map accompanying the Oeffrai'd Edition ia the most ac- 
curate hitherto published. 

Jambs Eebpath. 



HAYTIAB litTHBiTT OF BurORATIO 

Mo. 8 WasLington Huilding, 
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THE PINE AND PALM. 



On a bald peak Northern 
Stands the Pine-tree lonely: 

Sleeping, — hb white mantle 
Ice and snow-flakes only. 



Dreaming that a Palm-tree, 
Morning land adorning. 

Lonely, on heights sultry. 
Silently is mourning. 



H. Heine. 



On the hills of Hayti, 
Wave the Palm-trees gladly: 

Never in their slumbera 
Sigh the Pine-trees (adly. 



Verdant are their branches. 
Never winter-blighted ; 

Married, — see the loving 
Pines and Palms united. 



JAS. ReE 
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THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES. 

HISTOKY, GEOGItAPIIY, MTOBAl WSAITH. 
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I. 

f^tstorg of §a^t\.* 

IT was tlie Gth of December, 1492, ttat Christopher Colum- 
bus discoTerod the Island of Hajti. For this Caxibbee 
name, the great navigator substituted that of Hiepatiiola, in 
honor of Spain, bis adopted eountry. 

It was the first land in America on which Europeans were to 
settle, and it was the first where the peaceful aborigines who 
inhabited it were to fall beneath the deToiiring activity of their 
new masters. The five caciques, who divided the authority, 
were subdued, some by the flattering manners of the Spaniards, 
and the rest by the force of their arms. 

The fcrevity of this stetch forbids us to relate the many 
changes of the long drama which transformed this happy and 
populous island into a blood-stained desert. We refer those 
who are cuiious tffl leara this lamentable etoty, to the Life of 
Columbus, by Washington Irving Suffice it to say, that the 
conq^uerors, having found quantities of gold in the eountry, 
abandoned themselves with eagerness to the research of this 
meta! ; and tho aborigines, men little accustomed to labor, 
forced by their masters to the fatiguing work of the mines, quietly 
succumbed. 

The discovery of the richer mines of Mexico caused those of 

■ Tranalafed from tie oriftinBl eltetoh of Mr. Augnete Elie, of Fort-an- 
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\6 History of Hayti. 

ITajti to 1)6 aliandoiied, their worMug taviug lieLome tlifScult 
oa account of an insufficient population. 

Another oanm of decay was heing devolopeil it the =!ame 
IJme. This was the v/ar sustwneil hj the Dukh, English, and 
French against the Spanish iia¥iga,tors, wlio designed to osdude 
BTCi^ other flag from these new seas. Those adyentwrer'i, who 
sailed in hgtt Tesseb, and who afterwards iH^aine felehritod 
under the name of Buoeajieers, settled at several pomt" and 
especially at Tortuga, a small island situated on the northern 
coast of Hayti. Eromthenee, they spread by degrees over the 
mtun land, where they founded, under the protection of Cardi- 
nal Eichelieu, the French colony of St. Domingo. 

The Spaniards, fi'om the commencement of their settlement, 
introduced slaves of African origin into Santo Domingo, the 
name of the capital, which, instead of Hispaniola, was soon ap- 
plied to the whole island. The two oppressed races liyed in the 
same tortures; but when, three centuries later, came the hour 
of deliverance, the public law of the new nationality recognized 
their common right to the exclusive property of the soil. 

Under the Spanish dominionj the colony remained stationary. 
Three hundred yoar^ of possession had only produced a popnlar- 
tion yaiying from 100 000 t 10 (100 I 

The French b d m h gi t I 1 S9 tb poi- 

tion which thoy p 1 b 1 pop It f b t 

600,000, and fi istbs f tJ p j ! 1 m[ 11 d t 1 b 

in merciless boi I g had 1 ght tb p j ty f th masters 
to the highest d gi f i i ty 

The French E 1 t w dd 1 th L t th t 

which had aire dy b we t If e p t al It g t th 

slaves. Thewht 1 st d th fre m f 1 f -m 1 
antagonistic part wb d u. d th p vil p 

of the trembling I Th 1 al 1 f h t t 



n nayti, 



I, the p 
ined bl 
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History of Hayti. 



of things was neceaaarily the assertion of more general riglita; 
and the insurrection of the slaves soon swept away all the insti- 
tutions of the past. Slavery disappeared forever from the face 
of the country, and a decree of the National Convention legalized 
that universal liherty which had already tecome triumphant. 

The colonists, from the commenooment of tho crisis, had par- 
tially pronounced ia favor of deserting the cause of the Mother 
Country. 

A few of tho priacipal insurgent chiefs, especially Touss^nt 
Louverture, soon began to thiaTi of independence. Their hatred 
of a past which they held in abhorrence prevented their alhance 
with any of tho new parties. They passed from ono flag to 
the veiy opposite one. Others, liko Eigaud, devoted thera- 
selves to republican France ; but the majority of them fought 
vigorously against the English, at that time the supporters of 
the slaveholders. In vain did Spain and England maiutdn 
the cause of the old regime. The newly freed, seconded by the 
energy of Sonthouas, member of tho Convention, triumphed in 
the cause of liberty. In order to baffle the designs of 
independence entertained by Toussaint Louverture, and to 
establish tie former state of things. Napoleon, First Consul, 
sent to St. Domingo an army composed of the soldiers of the 
Pyramids, Marengo, and Hohenlinden. One hundred and fifty 
millions of francs, and twenty thousand men of his best troops 
were swallowed up in this expedition, — one of the most terri- 
ble Itesons ever read, to this great man. The only gain accruing 
to him from this enterprise was the capture of Toussaint Louver- 
ture, (who was taken by treachery,) and the shame of tho death 
of this celebrated chief, who perished of misery and cold in the 
Castle of Joux. 

At the head of tho valiant soldiers who had been fighting for 
ten years for their liherty, the most distinguished ehicis were 
Dessalines, Potion, and Christophe. This time, it was no longer 
against servitude only that they unforled theh banner, — it waa 
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in the uame of a higlier principle, — ttat of National Indepen- 
dence. 

The capitulation of the Capo, signed on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1803, hy General Kochamheau, was followed shortly aflep 
by the proclamation of independence. Tim act, which ia the 
starting-point of Haytian nationality, was signed at GonaiVes on 
the 1st of January, 1804. 

By the treaty of Bale, Spain had ahandoned to Franco tie 
Spanish part of St. Domingo. Toussaint LouTerttue, in lia 
capacity of goTemor-genoraJ, had gone to talie possession, of 
the couotcy, and was there even at the time of the arrival of 
the Eronch espedition. In tho name of tliis right, in 1804, tJie 
Empire of Hayti waa created, comprising the entire mainland, 
and the adjacent islands. Dessalines, named Emperor, sought 
to occupy Santo Domingo ; but in this enterprise lie failed, being 
baffled by the resistance of the inhabitants of the Eastern Part, 
who were supported by General Ferrand, commanding, in the 
name of France, a smaU remnant of the ospedition of Napo- 

5!ho Constitution of 1804 was liberal. Its decrees have no 
longer any other thaa an historical interest. Nevertheless, 
one of its articles has survived its wreck, that, namely, on which 
is based the exceptional nationality of Hayti. It recognizes the 
right of proporlj in tho country to belong exclusively to men 
of the African or Indian races, and has been maintainBd in 
every subscc^ucnt Constitution, 

De^alinos, on his accession as Emperor, was placed in a very 
embarrassing position, in a eowitry entirely disorganized, and in 
which compulsory labor had always existed, even under Tous^ 
saint. In order to continue the traditions received from the 
past, he believed tiiat, armed with dictatorial power, it was his 
duty to crush every obstacle that opposed his course. Hk 
cruelty arrayed against him his ancient companions in arms. 
Powerful enmities arose against him on all sides, and he was 
assassinated near Poi-trau-Prince, on his return from a journey 
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to tte Cape. TMa timo a moro lilieral compact was adopted, in 
imitation of the Constitution of the United States. Chriatophe 
waa called to the presidency of the Republic of Hayti, but 
the form of the new goyernment being contrary to hia wishes, 
he refased to accept ita eonditiona, and began a fratricidal war, 
which lasted till hia death. 

Having failed in bis attempt to seize Port-au-Prince, he with- 
drew to the Cape, which became tho capital of tbo State of 
Hayti, and on tlio 2d of Jime, 1811, he caused himself to be 
crowned King, Endowed with talent for organization, but of a 
nature both despotic and cruel, ho was unsuccessful in founding 
anything durable, for his artificial creations were unsupported 
by the aspirations of a free people. His attempts against the 
Republic, Ices powerful than his own State, failed on account of 
the secret support that Pction found amongst the subjects of ihe 
King. At length, being unable, in consequence of an attack 
of paralysis, to mount his horso, when on the .point of starting 
to repress a sedition, he blew out his brains on tJie 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1820, in his palice of Sans Souci. 

After the refusal of the presidency by Christophe in 1806. 
Potion was named in his stead. An able statesman and a 
sincere republican, ho had, dming the whole course of hia life, 
to struggle against men iufinitely inferior to him in talent. 
Betrayod by his companions in arms, little understood even by 
men of note, ho OTcrcame by his address all the obstacles which 
appeared ready to crush him. His war against Christophe waa 
his principal difE.culty, but tte secession of the Department of 
the South, which was, for a time, erected into an independent 
State under Eigaud, added, also, greatly to his embarrassments. 
This famous chief of the first wars of the Eevolution, compro- 
miaed hia past glory in lending himself, at Cayes, to a division 
which might have proved fatal to tho Eepublio. 

After having reannexed the South, at tho death of Eigaud, 
and repulsed an attack be sustained from Christophe, Petion 
put into execution an idea which he had long be 
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He had understood, with his groat sagacity, that, in order to 
settle tho now society, it was necessary to attach to the soil, by 
ties of a nature agrooable to tho existing institutions, those men 
who, for twenty years, as soldiers and civil officers, had served 
their country with devotion. He gave them, gratuitously, large 
quantities of land, and nearly all the territorial grants are dated 
from his time. 

One of the objects of Petion's attention was the Kevision of 
the Constitution. In Hayti, the same fault had been committed 
as at Philadelphia ; in presence of the Executive tliere had been 
created a Senate, invested with all the le^slative power, as well 
as witJi some executive privileges. But with men less enlight- 
ened and less disciplined, the inconveniences of the system 
were still more disastrous. Profiting by accjnired experience, 
Petion demanded the Eevision of the Constitution of 1806, 
and this was done at Grand Goa,ve, with all tho logal forms, in 
the year 1816. This act, in its principal outline, was the result 
of an amalgamation of the American Constitution with the 
Constitution of the Year 3 of the French Ropuhhe. 

Potion died shortly after, worn out by twenty-five years 
of continual struggles. Posterity has been more just ftiwards 
hun than his contemporaries, and has placed him with reason at 
the head of the statesmen of his country. 

General Eoyer succeeded to the Preadency. He had the 
glory of repressing in the South the insurrection of a partisan 
chief, whom Petion had never succeeded iu subduing ; of unitr 
ing, at the death of Ohristophe, the north of the Island to the 
Kepublic, and of efiectmg the annexation of the old Spanish 
Part to his dommions. Under his government of twenty-fivo 
yeaiB, the administration was put upon a hotter footing in all 
its branches, and the independence of the country recognized 
by the principal European Powers. But from the date of his 
treaty with France, in 1825, hia vigor and activity were seen to 
diminish.* A kind of general languor spread over the Gflvern- 

* Mr. Elia here relfera lo iho Treaty, by wMoh Presid^t Bojer agreed to pay 
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meiit and tto country, and this long peace was in no way 
utilized to the interest of the future. Boyer introduced 
paper money into the country. If he did not nwJie a wrong 
useof thisfinanoial expedient, he was none the less its inventor; 
and the rate of the Sp^iish dollar fell sisty per cent, during 
hia adminisbutiou. 

He was overthrown by a revolution set on foot hy men of 
abilities much inferior to his own. He fell, struck down by a 
reaction of public opinion against him, provoted by an excess 
of vanity which blinded him to the fact that, though a man bo 
superior in, intellect to others, such superiority must bo mmii- 
fested in his actions. He believed that the power at his com- 
mand would be ETifficient to crush the pretensions of the oppo- 
sition; bnt lie was deceived. 

He died in exile, which he bore with dignity, avoiding every 
step that might have been productive of agitation in his country. 
And the comparisons which have been made between his gov- 
ernment and those that have succeeded it, have been wholly to 



Under the Provisional Government that anceeeded him, a 
Constitution, resembhng still more those of the United States 
than the preceding ones, was voted in due form. Only one of 
its articles was put into execution, viz : that which treated of 
the nomination of tio President, General Herard Rivere, the 
leader of the last revolution, and a man of no note, sank, after 
a few months, overwhelmed by the reprobation of the public. 
This period is signalized by two important facts : the separation 
of the old Spanish Part from the Republic, and the insurrection 
of the mountaineers of the South. Fortunately the nomination 
of Guerier to the Presidency happened in tune to extricate the 
country from the perilous position in which it was placed. Be- 
fore this respected name, all parties laid down their arms. He 

Franco one hundred and fifty miiliona of fVunca for tho reooKiiIHon of Hay. 
Ban Indenondenoe, aad as an indomnilj for the loseee of the colonial proprie- 
tors. Tb& treaty Hrst created a national debt, and was very nnpopular witU 
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took no fHrther steps towards regaining possession of the old 
Spanish Part tlftn tlie placing a corps of observation on tlie 
frontier, £uid the rest of the country was pa«ificd. 

Gnerier died at the expiration of a year, after having restored 
to the country that trant[uilLiy which had been disturbed during 
the last two years. Hia name is always mentioned, to this day, 
with espressiona of national gratitude. 

He was succeeded in power by General Pierrot, ths broiJier- 
in-law of Clirietopho, a man utterly insigmflcMit, and under 
whom the whole of tho administration fell into great disorder. 
A military insurrection overthrew him, and called to tho Presi- 
dency General Eich^, a distinguished soldier. 

The administration of Ejohe was short, but active and vigor- 
ous. A reform in several branches of the general administra- 
tion was imdertaken, and it is probable that if his early death 
had not arrested his progress he would have completely rc- 
d the public sei-vice. HaviEg been one of Christophe's 
i, he introduced into his government a severity which 
sometimes bordered on tyranny, but which was always in con- 
formity with the principles of a strict discipline. Jealous of hia 
power, hko all the men of his school, he was pitilo^ towards 
the insurgents of the South, who reappeared at his accession. 

The Constitution of 1844 had fallen during tho events which 
separated the Spanish Part from the E«puhlic, and threw, for a 
moment, (May, 1844,) the country into a stato of complete 
anarchy. Guerier, possessing Dictatorial power, created a 
council of state invested with legislative powers and intrusted 
with the nomination of the President in case of vacancy. Pierrot 
governed the Eepublie in the same forms. On his accession to 
power, Kich^ adopted the Constitution of 1816, and instituted a 
senate which was to draw up a new fundamental pact. This 
was the origin of the constitutional law, which, with the excep- 
tion of a few modification introduced in 1859, still rules the 
country. It bears date the 16th November, 1846. 

Eiche died at the expiration of a year. General Paustin 
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Soubufiue was elected by tte Senate ia his ■iteiil He •jup- 
ceeded to power with, tte reputation of being a virtuous man, 
BtraightfoTward and well-disposed; but all pirties soon dis- 
covered how greatly they bad been deceived m lum EgotiPm 
and superstition were the springs of his actions md tbe pio- 
longation of his power tended to a complete disorganization of 
all administrative and social order. The reveime was publicly 
and unbluahingly plundered, and tbe country was considered 
by tbe whole world as fast receding toward barbarism. Under 
the name of Eanstin I., be caused bimself to be crowned Em- 
peror of Hayti ; he bad a eoui-t, a noblbty, and all tbe ridiculous 
pageantry of tbe old monarchies. His cruelty rendered him 
odious, and bis disrespect of individual rights made him utterly 
regardless of the feelings of persons of every class, Tbe con- 
suls of foreign Powers took toward his government a contemptu- 
ous attitude, whieb aided greatly in bringing it into diareputo. 

This despotic power, which seemed so solid, feU at length, 
without resistance, by the breath of a man. of courage, — the^Pres- 
ident of to-day. Accumulated hatred and ardent revenga 
clamored for the death of the Emperor, but tfae Groverament 
bad the merit of protecting bis embarkation. He withdrew to 
Jam^ca, to fell again into the obscurity from which, for the 
happiness of mankind, ho should never have issued. 

The present Govermnent, which baa held for nearly two 
ye\ra tbe rems of administration, has above all applied itself 
to the healinn of tbe wounds inflicted on the country by tea 
years oi a fital reign. It has touched on all questions of 
generdl mteiest, has succeeded in solving some, and is engaged 
m studymg others. It understands that industry and agricul- 
ture are tbe first wants of a people settled on one of tha 
richest soils in the world, and it goes forward with moderation, 
but with firmness, in the road of continuous improvement. 

It has granted to the inhabitants of the Eastern Part a truce 
of five yeM;a, resolved to avoid a war which it is notforits in- 
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torest to recommence ; for it has enough to do to reorganize tho 
interior and develop the resources it possesses. By persevering 
in tteso wise designs, it already occupies an honorable position 
among the Eepublics of the New World. 
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II. 

©wgrapljjj of iftsti.* 

THE Island of Hayti, sitnatecl between 17° 55' and 20° 
North latitude, and between tbe 68tb and 75tli degrees of 
West longitude from the meridian of Greenwieli, is about 338 
miles in length from East fo West, whilst its breadth, from North 
to South, varies from 145 miles to 17; ani its eircumfeienoe, 
wilhout including the hays, measures 848 miles. Its surface, 
exclusive of the adjacent islands, is estiraa,ted at 30,528 sq^uare 
miles t 

The Island is situated at the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, 
in the Atlantic Ocean, Itself one of the four great Antilles, it 
holds the next rank aftor Cuba, which is situated at a distance 
of 63 miles to the Korth-Wcst. To the West South-Wcst is 
situated Jamaica, at a distance of 109 miles ; and 48 miles 
East Soutb-Eaat is the Island of Porto Kico. To the North, 
stretch Turk's Island and other headlands. To the South, 
Coinmbia is found at about 605 miles, and at a less distance 
are situated the Windward Islands. It may be said, therefore, 
that, of all the West India Islands, Hayti is the most advan- 
tageously situated with reference to tho intercourse she may 
maintMu with the surrounding isles and with Columbia, besides 

•Tnmslafed from " La GT^ogi-nptfe He I'lale d'HaitJ, par B. Ardonin : Poi-t- 
au-Friiice, i^imprinK^ par T.lloncberoan, 1S£6." This ullic Folumelu vee 3d 
the EchooJE oftl^e Bepa^Uc. 

tTlutlatosay: Hayti is about Ihasiie of Iteland.— Ed, 
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whicli, her coBiiiniiueationa with. Europ9 aad the United States 
only enhanco this geographical position. 

Tho adjacent islands belonging to Hayti are Goiiaye, 
Caimites, Ile-ii-Vaehes, Beat«, Alta Tela, Saone, St. Catha- 
rine, Mona, Monica, and La, Tortne or Tortuga. We shall 
treat of each separately. 

Hayti pi-esenta the appearance of a vast territory composed of 
mountains and plains. 

" Prom the conformation of the surface of the Island," says 
M. de St. Mery, " which alternates in mountajns and plains, 
arises a great variation in its climate and temperature. Tliis is 
specially produced hy the situation of tho Island in the region 
of the ti'ade winds, since tho prevailing East wind, to tho 
infiuenco of which St. Domingo offers the whole of its length, 
mates for itself between the mountain chains many currents 
of air which refresh and temper these same mountains, — an 
advantage of which the plains do not partake, masmuch as tho 
mountains sometimes arrest the course of the wind, or change 
ita direction. Moreover, a host of local circumstances, suoh aa 
tie elevation of the land, the quantity, more or leas considor- 
ahle, of water which irrigates the plains, the scarcity or abund- 
ance of forests, have a sensiblo influence on the character of the 
climate. 

" If a powerful cause did not counterbalance the action of a 
scorching sun nnder the torrid zone, a sun which darts down its 
rays almost pcrpeudicnlarly, during about three roonths of the 
year, upon 8t, Domingo, the temperature of this Island would 
bo insupportable for man, or at least for such as were not 
designed by nature cspressly as inhabitants of this climate. 
But this cause does esist in the wind of which we have just 
spolren, and whose salutary cffeels weaken those of the sun. 

" To the protecting influence of the wind mnst be added the 
nearly equal length of the days and nights, and the abimdant 
rains which produce constantly in the air a humidity at all times 
deshable, and which, bathing profusely the surface of the 
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Island, occasion, tbi-ongh tJie erajiovatlon L-auaefl }>j tlio heat 
itself, a kind of cooling effect. 

" Thus, by an immutable order, tte contemplation of which 
enraptures the philosopher, natui-c has oidaiucd that everything 
should aid in maintaining a sort of equilibrium in the climate of 
St. Doming 1. 

" The two seasona (sammer and winter) are more marked 
in the mountains than in the plains, and in general the atmos- 
pheric changes are more frequent in the former. Here it is 
that the temperature is miHest, and here are never felt either 
the sultry heat or those winds which, when they become violent, 
are more apt to dry the wr tJian to refiesh and renew it 

" In fact, residence in the mountains is more pleasant than 
in the plama. Country life seems here to have a more simple 
character, and to bo more independent of all those restriunta 
which etiquette imposes as a law upon the towns, and even 
upon the neighboring country. It is seldom that the thermome- 
ter rises abovo 18 or 20 degrees,* whilst in the plains it reaches 
the mean rate of the towns, and consequently marks as high as 
SO degrees. t The nights here are sometimes so cool that the 
use of a blanket is almost a necessity. There are even some 
mountains in St. Domingo where, at certain seasons, fire is a 
real enjoyment in the evening. This is not on account of any 
extreme cold, since the thermometer never sinks lower than 
about 12 or 14 degrees; J but the contrast of this temperature to 
that of the day is so acutely felt that the words cold and beat 
are not to be understood in the same sense aa in a cold climat«." 

Like the other West India Islands, Hayti is subject to the 
tempests which bappea so often in this part of America, and 
which still bear the name given to them by the Indians. But 
it is the South part of the Island, including the country lying 
between Cape England and Iron Point, which suifers moi-e 

• Reaumur, equoHo 72S or 77 degrees, FSUrenhelt. 

1 Equal to 09idBKreeB, Fiilirotih^it. 

i Equal to SO oc 63} degreea, FiUueulieit. 
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freq^iiently than any other place from this destructive ecourge. 
Nevertheless, M. de St. Meiy has said, upon this suhject: 
" The man who refei-s every thiag to himself, and who is 
exposed to the numberless evils which hnraeanos may occasion, 
canaot easily discern theu- utility. But the philosopher, whom 
observation has convinced of the admiiable order that goveraa 
the universe, takes for granted that they are useful, though he 
may not understand how, and rather than blaspheme against a 
cause so disastrous in appearance, te is wiUing to believe that 
these estraordinaiy movements of nature are necessary crises, 
in harmony with the principles whose workings secure the pre- 
servation of the globe, and that ■mthout them, perhaps, the 
Antilles would have been uninhabitable, on account of the 
incredible number of insects which cover the earth or flutter in 
tie air." 

Whatever may be the dangers of hurricanes, they cannot bo 
compared in this r^peot to the earthijuake. This dreadful 
phenomenon destroyed, in 1564, the town of Conception de la, 
Yega, and has been felt more recen'.jj at Port<iu-Prince, which 
was overthrown in 1770. Smce this l?ist epoch, shocks havo 
taken place every year, but with much le^ intenseness. Thoy 
are generally preceded by a doeji noise, called in Hayti goufre, 
which is often heard without the sliock being felt, and which is 
produced by a cause unknown as yet, but which appears to 
exist in the neighborhood of the lakes of Xaragua and Aauei, 
between Neybe and Poffr<iii-Prince. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Several of these reach to a considerable elevation above the 
level of the sea. The principal range is that of Oihao, which 
forms a considerable group, almost in the centre of tlie Island, 
and from which diverge several chains in different directions. 
It rises to at least 7,673 feet perpendicular height, and is 
K.tuated in the department of the North-East. 

The Sdle, the Mcxique, and the Bahoruco or Maniel form 
the same chain which, after stretching from West to TSasti 
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nthe South at tlie Point of Beats. TIio Selle, rising 
to the same height as the range of tho Cibao, is situated about 
South East from Port-au-Prince, in tho department of the West. 

The Hotte comprises the chain wHeh commences at the 
Platons, in the arrondissement of Cayea, crosses that of Grrande 
Anse in the direction of East and West, and ends at Cap-sl 
Foux, near TJburon. Its height is also 7,673 English feet 
above flie level of the eoa.. 

The Monte Okristi forms a_. chain which commences at 
Grange Point and ends at. the Ponuisula of Samana. 

The mountains Noire and of Gakos begin near Marmclade, 
and terminate in tha arrondissement of St. Jean. 

Los Muertos form the chain which terminates at Cape 
Engaiio, in the department of the South-Eaet. 

Those last-named mountains, together with others less con- 
siderable, rise to an average height of about 2,400 feet. 

"The number of mountains," says M. de St. M^ry, "and 
their height, notwitiatandmg the vast extent of the several 
plains, give to the Island, when scon at a. distance, a monn- 
tainou.s appearance, and is the reason why it is far ft'om giving 
the favorable opmion it deserves. But the observer who con- 
templates tho mountain chains with all then- branches, which 
stretch their sinuous ramifications over tho entire surface of the 
Island, sees in this the cause of its fertility, — the immense 
reservoir where are accumulated tho waters which numberless 
rivers afterwards distribute on all sides ; a means destined by 
nature to temper the effects of a burning sun, to arrest the fury 
of the winds, to vary tho temperature, and even to multiply the 
resources and combinations of human industry ; in short, the 
soil destined to beav for centuries the bounteous forests which, 
since the creation,- perhaps, received tho fertilizing waters which 
the clouds secrete within their bosom, and which, by their pro- 
tective position, are saved from the touch of man, whoso genius 
is not always conservative." 
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To these pliilosophic eonsideratiima, we may aild the ei|ua]ly 
important oljservatioa wtiela is naturally impressed upon the 
mind an viewing tlie mountains of Hayti, that tlicse wild soli- 
tudes have been, and will over bo, the bulwarks of liberty and 
national independence. 

The most extenMve plain in. the Island, according to the 
same auttor, ' is that of Vei/a Meal, situated in the 'depart- 
ment of the iS'orth-Bast. ■ It extends over the arrondisscments 
of Toga, San Yago, and Monte Christo. Its length ia about 
104 miles. It is remarkable for its fertiUty, and ia watered by 
numerous ri¥era. Its principal production consists in tobacco, 
wMcb.is of excellent quality. Sugarcanee, cocoa, etc., are cul- 
tivated, and eattle are raised there, but its small population, 
scattered over so vast an extent of territory, is able to draw 
from this fruitful land only a small portion of these valued 
products. The river Grand Taque, which disehaiges itself 
into the bays of Monte Christi, Maneenilla, and the Youna, 
which empties itself into lie beautiful bay of Samana, wiU 
greatly faciKtate the raising of these products, and will give to 
this superb plain a real importance when it possesses a larger 
Mid more active population. 

From the left hand of the Ozama to the Cape EngMio, there 
Btretehes an extent of land about 145 miles long, measui^g 
4096 square miles, of which more than 3,500 are plains; this ia 
also watered by several rivere. The produce raised comprises 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, mahogany, homed eattle, and other 
animals. Its soil is veiy fertile. 

The plain of Aeua, which includes the space between the 
river Neybe and the bay of Caldora, covers a surface of 879 
square miles. It has a soil of astonishing fertility, notwith- 
standing the drought whidi usuaUy prevmls. Here very fine 
sugar is made, and the rearing of cattle and the cutting of 
mahogany form also branches of industry, as thiougboiit the 
whole of the Eastern part of the Island. 
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Iha plain of ^cy&e moasutes 4G9 square miles, aad yields 
the same kind of produce as tbat of Azna. 

The lowlands, situated at the foot of the Bahoruco, to the 
Bast and West, compriso an extent of surface measuring 820 
square miles. They ■would ofier the same advantages if 
cultivated. 

The plains of St. Jean, of Banica, and of Hinche, called 
the valleys of St. Thomas and Goave, coyer a surface of 1172 
square miles. The cattle, raised in these. rich pasture lands 
form the pi-incipal branch of industry for the inhabitants of 
these parts, wlio have nmcli increased since 1822. All the 
other products of the country are also easily obtained. 

Tie plains of the North, starting from the river of Massacre 
as fat as the limits of Port Margot, may bo estimated, as covering, 
all together, a superficies of 1055 square miles. The sugar- 
cane is here advantageously cultivated. 

The plain of Cul de Sac, neai- Port-au-Prince, measures 20 
miles from East to West, while its breadth, from North to 
South, varies from 6 miles to 10. It was not until 1724 
tliat the sugarcane was here planted. The usual aridity of tliis 
plain forced the inhabitants to resort to the irrigation of this 
precious plant in 1730; and the effects of this powerful natural 
agent were such that before the Eevolution, about fifty million 
pounds of this article were produced. This immense result is 
no longer obtained. 

The plain of Gonaives may be estimated at 141 square 
miles in extent. It yields principally a cotton wMch is highly 
valued. 

That of the Artihomte winch is watered ty the river of this 
name and by miny other smaller ones appears to have been 
foimed by deposits from these nveis smee at a depth of 30 
feet there hive been found diffeient beds m which have been 
discovered leaver ind 1 ranches of tT^ti'* Sugar and cotton aro 
grown hero Its Puiface is supposed to cover ibont 263 square 
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That of Arcahaie, situated like nn ampMtheatrG along tbo 
sealioard, exteniJs about 12 miles from East to West, Ijy about 
1800 feet in, its greatest breadth, from North to South. The 
sugar here produced is of excellent- quality, though the 
q^uButity is small. 

The plain of Liogane measures about 17 miles in ita great- 
est length from East to West, and tcaiccly 7 miles in breadth 
fiflin North to South. It yields sugar of great beauty. 

Finally, that of Caye,s offers a surfaeo of about 117 square 
miles. Here, as iu the plain of Cui de Sac, the different 
streams are usefully employed in watering the BUgiircaue, — 
a production which offers such considerable reward to the 
laborious workmen. 

Few countries are as well watered as Haytt. This adYan- 
tage is owing, as we have already seen, to tho mountains 
which feed the numerous rivers that nature has spread over 
all this fortunate Island. But the dopai-tments of the East 
are much more favored, in this respect, than the others, and 
other rivers are also much more considerable. 

The longest river is the Artibonite, which the Indians called 
Haiihonico. Its entire length is 145 nules. It flows in a 
straight line from the Cibao, where it rises. Before it reaches 
this sea, its volume is ineieascd by a multitude of other 
rivers, such as the Guayamuco, the Rio Canas, the Fer-or 
Glieval, etc. It frequently inundates the plain which bears 
its name, and by this means produces the same effect as the 
Nile in Egypt. 

The other principal rivers are the Yuna and the great 
Taque, in tho department of the North-East ; the Chama, the 
Isaiela, the Macoris, the Soco, the Quiahon, the Momana, 
the Jayna, the little Taque, and the Neyha, m the depart- 
ment of the South-East; tho rivers of Gayes, Cavaillon, 
J&rhnie, and Mppes, in the department of the Sbuth ; those 
of Jacmel, Liogane, and (hd de Sac, in the department of 
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the West; iind tho Massacre, the Grande Riviere, and the 
Trois-Mivieres, in the department of the North. 

MINERAL WATEBS. 

The number of mineral springs which esist over all the 
surface of Hayti is another of its many riches. 

The principal one ia that of Porf-it-Piment, in the department 
of the Artibouite, formerly called Eavx de Boynes, (waters of 
Boynea,) hut which at present might bo more properly styled 
Manx de Capoix, (waters of Capois:,) in order to make 
amends for the injustice conmiitted towards their discoverer, — 
an injustice against which M. de St. M4ry has bo loudly 
esclaimed, attributing to flattery the denomination these waters 
obtained. Before tlie Revolution, considerable establishments 
were here made, but they do not now esist. It would be 
highly desirable to see them again established, and under the 
direction of a skilful physician, who m 
treatment of the sick persons who have ol 
springs. Many diseases which the faculty have prouoimoed 
incurable, have here met with a complete cure. Seven springs 
ara here grouped together in the same spot. 

The same properties have been discovered in the springs o£ 
Banica, situated five miles distant from fie town, and in the 
same department. There are four in this place, which is 
equally deprived of suitable establishments. 

Other minor springs esist in the commuucs of Dalmarie, 
Irois, TiburoB, Jacmel, MirebaJ^s, etc. 

LAKES. 

The largest is the Etang Sali, (salt lake,) caUed, also, 
the lake of Xdragita and BmriquiUe, because the Caciquo 
Henri, with his followers, took refuge here Upon a small island 
situated in the centre of the lake, and measurmg 5 miles in 
length by 2 J in breadth. This Island is peopled with wild 
goats. The Etang Sale, Mtuated in the department of the 
West, is about 22 miles long and 8^ broad ; and is about 53 
miles in eircumferenoe. It is deep, and swarms with aUiga. 
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tors. The water is clear, but bitter salt, and. has a disagreeable 
odor, and ebbs and flows lite (he sea. 

About five miles North-West from this laie is found 
another, running in the same direction, bnt measuring only 12 
miles long, and in breadth varying from 2|^ to 7 miles. It 
ia called the JSlang Saumatre, on account of the acrid taste of 
its waters, or Laguna de Atuei. This late also has its tides. 

To tho Sout]i of the Etang Sale, at 2i miles' distance, 
lies the Mang Doux, (sweet lake,) named also Laguna Icotea, 
(the laie of turtles,) which is nearly 5 miles long by 1\ 
miles broad. This lake has no communication with the 
other two, and its extent depends upon the rains and the floods 
which nuuntain it. It abounds in turtle, good fish, and mar 

The lake of Miragoane, in the department of tho South, ia 7 
miles long by 12,000 feet broad. Its circuit, counting 
the indentations, is supposed to measure 17 miles. Its depth 
averages 180 feet. Its waters flow into the sea at the Acul 
du Car^nago, near the town of Miragoane, and ai-e used by the 
inhabitants. This lake is crossed by a wooden bridge, with 
stone abutments, on tie road from PetifrGoave to Miragoane. 
The intention was formerly entertained of constructing a canal 
between the Acul du Pttit-Goave and this lake for the 
transport of provisions and produce. 

The project was also formed of digging a canal between the 
Etang Saumatre and tte emharcadhre duJossS, neai tho town 
of Port-au-Prmce. This canal would tins have traversed the 
plain of (M de Sac in all its length, and would have served tj 
convey the immense quantity of sugar here made. In 1S22, 
government caused to be built upon this lake, and upon the 
Etang Sal^, a barge and lights, in order to facilitate the com- 
munications of the capital with the department of the South- 
Bast, and to spare travellers a painful journey by a road cut 
through the rocks on the north bank of tho Etang Saiunatre. 
But the force of habit prevents people profitbg by thc&o 
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facilities. It is true that the service of these toats ia much 
negleeted by the sailors appointed to them, and that a great 
and often insurmountable difficalty prevails almost always in 
these lakes ; this is the violence with whieh the East and West 
winds blow between the mountains that surround the bkes. 

This difficulty might te removed by the establishment of 
steamboats, which wotdd possess the twofold advantage of 
facilitating intercourse and of helping in the conveyance 
of cattle from Neybe and Azua to tho plain of the Cul-de- 
Sao. But these ameliorations can only be tho werlc of time ; 
they will no deubt come with tho increase of the population, 
which serves in all countries to develop industry. 

BAYS. 

The largest and the most beautiful bay of Ilayti is that 
of So/mana. It is situated between capes Samana, and 
Raphael. Christopher Colnmbus called it Baie des Flhches, (bay 
of arrows,) because he found on its shores large numbers of 
Indians aimed with arrows. The distance between its two 
extreme capes is 17 nules. It has an average breadth of 12 
miles, and is about 50 miles in depth. The most powerful 
squadrons could find in it a sure asylum ; but the channel by 
which it is entered is difficult and narrow. A vessel must 
pass under the cannon of the fort Cacao, built since 1S22. 
Tho extent of this magnificent bay, its portion on tho windward 
side of the Island, together with the immense,qu3ntity of wood 
found in tho peninsula, fit for naval purposes, and the mines 
of iron and copper concealed within its bosom, — all these 
advantages tend to make the point the most important of all in a 
maritime point of view. Whale-fishery might here be carried on. 

The other ba^re, whose importance and extent differ more or 
less, are those of Mole St. Nicolas, Ocoa, Higuay, Neyhe^ 
Jacmel, Bainet, Flamands, Mede, St. Lcuis, Ca'imites, 
Baradercs, ^ragoane, Peti^Goave, Port-aU' Prince, St. 
Marc,Gonaives, Henne, Acul du Nbrd, Garacol, Fort Liberty, 
MtmcmiUe, Monte Ohrisli, and the Baie JEcosmise. 
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The ooaata of the Isiand pi'eaent the following promontories, 
namely : 

The former Capo Fran^aJs, Cape CabroB, Cape 
the department of the Norti-Eaat ; the oapea Eaphael, 1 
Espada, in the department of the South-Easfc ; the Fmix Cape, 
Capes Mongon, Jaornel, Bainet, and St. Mare, in the depart- 
ment of the West ; Capo Tiburon, Cap-a-Foux, and Capo 
Bahnarie, in the dopartmont of the South; and Cap a-Fous and 
Cape St. Nicolaa in the department of the Artibunite. 



Sayti contains tbroo : that of Samana, which ia the most 
important ; that of Jlole St. Nieolaa, and that of Bara- 
deres. The first ia 36 miles long from East to "West, witli a 
breadth which varies from 12 miles to 5. It is covered 
almost entirely with mountains, and is watered by more than 
twenty rivers. The seconct extends, in a straight line, a dis- 
tance of 19,200 foet by 7,300 in breadth. That of Earar- 
d^rea, called more fi-equently Bee du Marsovirt, is 5 miles 
long South-West and North-East, by a breadth Tthich varies 
from 2,250 to 9,000 feet. It alxiunds in fine wood, suitable 
for building, and, at the commencement of the year, fishermen 
here aiisembie for the great fisheries, which supply salted feh 
for home consumption, similar to that found on the shores of 
Gonave The Bee du Marsouin is 18° 83' 41" latitudo 
North, aad 73° 35' 5" longitude West, at the eastern point. 

ADJACENT ISLANDS. 

Gonave. This Island, situated at the entrance of the 
small gulf ■which flUa up the space between Cape St. 
Nicolas and Cape Bahnarie, is 35 miles in length, and 
8 J in its greatest breadth. It is the largest of all the islands 
which border on Hayti and are under its dependence. There 
is at the centre of the Gonave a lake of considerable size, 
and the springs found here appear to be infiltrations. The 
air ia healthy. It contains wood fit for building purpose. 
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At tlie time of the muriier of the court of the Queen 
Anacoana, many Indians took refuge here. They named ifc 
Giianaho or Guanavaux, which has been corrupted to Gonavo, 
The eastern point of this Island is 18° 42' 30" North latitude, 
a]id72''53' 11" West longitude ; the western pomt, 18° 52' 
40" latitude, and 73° 24' 11" longitude. 

La Tortus, [ Tortut/a,"] situated at a short distance from the 
Northern coast, opposite Port de Paix, is 22 miles long and 
18,000 feet in aTerage breadth. Its superficies is of 11,734 
carreaus, (3 acres make a carreau.) This is the spot where 
the Buccaneers first settled in 1630 ; and iu 1694, it was 
ahandoiied for the establishments which had been made on the 
main land. This Island also abounds in very fine timber ; here 
is found a kind of red crab, highly prized by amateurs, who do 
not appear to dread its effects, although the manchinool tree is 
known to grow at La Tortue. The centre of this Island is in 
latitude 20° 4'. 

La Saone. This Island, situated to the windward of Santo 
Domingo, quite near the Bay. of Higuoy, is about 19 miles 
long from East to West, and 5 broad from North to South, and 
nearly 62 miles in circumference. It is very fertile ; the In- 
dians called it Adamanoy. A cacique lived hero, who was 
sovereign of the Island, and independent of those who reigned 
in Hayti. The Spaniards had this cacique devoured by a dog ; 
this atrocious act brought on a war between them and the In- 
dians, ia which the la re U fi tt p p 
tration of these crue giiLan w g w y h 
Africans, whom the Sp n d h mtr b ma 
remote period, it Las b ui b ted 

St. Cat/uirine. This I nd so ailed ft ■mi 

proprietor, (a lady,) d to w d h & 

opposite the River S I m U b 

coTered with abundan gtm wa. nn y d 

Za £6ate is situat d a d tan b 8 000 
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thQ S. W. of tlie point of B^atQ or Baliomco. It is 6 miles 
in length from East to West, and Bcarcely 5 miles in average 
breadth. Formerly it contained plantations and cattle pens ; it 
abounde in game. Cbriatopher Columbus landed tere in 1504. 
A few years ago it was used as a place of refuge by the pirates 
who infested that Caribbean Sea. Its centre is in latitude 17" 
51' and lon^tude 71° 40' 38". 

Alto- Vela, thus named by Columbus in 1494, is 5 miles 
S. S. W. of La Biate. It is 90,000 feet in its greatest 
length, and as much in its broadest part. It contains excellent 
timber. 

i'lfe-d- Yaches. This Island la situated about 7 miles 
8. S. E. of the town of Cayes, and measures 10 miles in 
length, and rather more than 2J in breadth. It derives ita 
name, which it received from the Buccaneers, from the largo 
Dumber of cows foimd there. It has often been used by pirates 
as a harbor of refago. The East Point is 18° 3' latitude, and 
73° 29' 58" lougitiide, and the Northwesterly Point 18° 6' 
10" latitude, and 73° 47' 43" longitude. 

The Oaimites. These are small islands, the largest of 
which covers a surface of aborit two BC[uare leagues ; they are 
situated to the N. W. of the Penmaula of Barad^res, opposite 
Corail and Pestel. They yield very fine thnber. 

Mona snA Monica are two small islands, situated to the East 
of Saone, between Hayti and Porto Bico. Mona is fully two 
leagues from East to "West, aad rather more from North to 
South. It has two harbors capable of holding modoratcTsized yos- 
Bols, and everything necessary to cultivation and cattle rearing. 
In. 1512 it was given to Bartholomew Columbus by the king of 
Spain. It was then highly cultivated and yielded a large 
revenue to its proprietors. But it appears to have been do- 
serted long ago. 

Monica is smaller than the preceding island. 

SaoazOi a email guano island, situated between Hayti and 
Jamaica, is the only other dependency. 
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HAYTI, when discovered, contained very few animals, and 
of these one species only remaias, tlio agouti, a rare and 
inoffensive creature about the size of a rahbit. 

DOMESTIC AHIMALS. 

All of oui domestio animals are abundant. The horses are 
stball but of gicdt eaduriace ; resembling, in both of these 
respects our Indian ponies They are never shod. They are 
of the Andilusiin breed spirited, swift, roijuire littlo care, and 
have a fine g^it Those belonging to the lower class are lean, 
shaggy and nevci groomed From $700 to $1,000, Haytian, 
is tho average pnee for a good horse in the country ; hut in 
the towns they i4i. taxuAi higher ; sometimes, hut rarely, very 
fine horses sell at from $i 000 to $5,000. Emigrants should 
bring fut their own hirne'ts, as the Haytians generally use 
ropes only mide out of the hark of the cocoartree and other 
vogotables snb'tances If the emigrant buys saddles, h.e should 
remember that they must be fit for ponies, — not large horses. 
Asses and mules, whieh^rc the chief carriers in the country, are 
very common and cheap. A^es, from $100 to $400, Haytian ; 
mules from $500 to $2,000, Haytian. Hogs are lean, and 
active ; their flesh is said to be good ; it is never cured, hut 
sometimes dried in the sun ; the race requh^s to he crossed with 
fetter breeds. Wild hogs abound in certain districts. Oxen, 
also, arc small, and lean : they are much uiied in the interior 
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for drawing ; their flosh, ia con&equeuce of poor feed a.nJ. liad 
slaughteiBg, is often dry and tongh, aa comparod witt Ameri- 
oan beef. Emigrants should bring yokes ■with thoiu ; as the 
"hahitans" of Haytj use ropes, tied to fho horns or to a 
E?raight stick, — the usual method of the "West Indies, — whioh 
requires ten osen to do what one could easily perform. The 
cows give good milk ; hut very little cheese and hutter is made. 
These are imported from the States Emigrants should stop this 
trade by bringmg ch us w th them C Ives aie rarely kUled. 
It requires an o le f on the pi e ofB e s to k 11 beef-cattle, 
sheep, or hogs. This law i e enta theft Sheep flourish, and 
their flesh is delco a whpn projerly 1 ^hte cd. They are 
never sheared, although then" wool when they a o young, is of 
fine quality. In con equence of th s negl gence a lucrative 
commerce is lost the c eatu e s ffe and the £ o wool gives 
place to a long, coaiae ban as so n as the anunal attains its full 
growth. Gtoats prosper, and their milk is generally used, and 
Sieir fiesh eaten. At Furey,* about 20 miles from Port-au- 
Prince, — where there are forests of pine trees and other woods 
f the temperate Eones, — a friend of the editor 
oat for a Spanish dollar. Dogs aad cats 
would seen become extinct, if not kept up by the introduction 
of foreign breeds. Eats and mice are found ; hares and rab- 
bits are rare. It is probable that emigrants might profitably 
introduce yarious breeds of the different domestic animals with 
advantage to themselves and tlio country. 

All kinds of poultry known in the States are common in 
Hayti ; the flesh of the turkey ia particularly delicious. As 
it costs nothing in the country to keep poultry, and as they 
Uvt only do not injure any of the staples, but destroy the mis- 
chievous cockroach aad other obnoxious insects, it would be 



• Af thiKplsce the GorornioeDt ha^e established a model fitrni 
th« ereaiug, in tlie liot maaU^ of ju]; aua Augoei. 
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well for the emigrant to establish, a poultry yard, at once. Birds 
are numerous, but smgers are rare. Among the more common 
of the feathered creation in Hayti, are green parrots, parroquets, 
nightingales, mocking-bird s, humming-birds, tropie-birds, mna- 
cians, swallows, turtle doves, woodpeekers, pelicans, king- 
fishers, flamingoes, cardinala, partridges, wild geese, irilcl 
pigeons, wild ducka, ortolans, boobies, snipes, man-of-war bu:ds, 
erab-eaters, bullfiuehes, aigrots, gris-gris, wliite owls, brown 
owls, collier, and hawks. 

BISBEa. 

Fish abound in tlio rivers and lakes and along the coasts of 
Hajti. There is a great variety of excellent fish for con- 
siimptioE. Sliarks frecjuent the harbors. Among the more 
common fish are mullets, gray smd red sardans, sardines, dol- 
phins, carps, bonitoes, pikes, doradoes, gurnets, hammei-h 
garfish, porpoises, brUis, eels, bidl-heads, sea-cows, timny-fish, 
swotd-€sh, flying-fish, sun-Ssh, caranque, vivanneau, Mcune, 
coj/eux, barharin, tasard, souffieur, piaquet, searanemones. 
Common crabs, Moorish crabs, gallonji-abs, lobsters, and 
shrimps are plentiful. Oysters are foand in great numbers 
along the coasts, elin^ng to the mango bushes, that grow in 
large groves in every part of the sea-shore. They are of small 
size, and are said to be of good flavor. There are Tarious vaiietics 
of shell-fish, inclnding conches, periwinkles, pearl-oysters, bur- 
gan, Iambi, sea-urcHns, mures, helmet-shell, vis, ducal, music, 
soudon, and palourde. TheTO are many reefs where coral of 
exq^uisite beauty may be gathei-ed, as also polypi and sponges. 

Insects are plentiful in all tropical climates, and Hayti 
forms no esception to the mle. We can notice a very few 
only. Among the poisonous insects are the scorpion, centipedes, 
and threo kind of spiders. The bite of none of them is mortal, 
or even dangerous, if the ordinary remedy is taken in due time. 
The bite of these insects causes inflammation ; tie remedy is 
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alkali, in fluid form, applied to tho wound, and five drops dia. 
Bolyed itt water to be drunk. Wild bees are mimerous, and 
their was aad honey are sometimes esportcd. Before using the 
honey, however, the emigrants should first loain from tie natives 
how to distinguish tiat which is made from the poisonoua plants. 
There is a groat variety of butterflies. Tho fireflies are ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. Cockroaches, ants, caterpillars, grass, 
hoppers, mosquitoes, wasps, locusts, moths, sand-fliea, fleas, 
bugs, lice, weevils, chiques, and ticks, and other members of 
the same family, will also be found ia every part of the Island. 
Mosq^nitoes are as noisy, but not so annoying as their American 
compatriota. Cockroaches and ants are the greatest pests to 
housekeepers ; tlioy eat clothing and books with an extraordinary 
gluttony. 



Of the reptiles, the lizard is the most common ; there is every 
variety of them, but all of them are innoxious. Alligators 
and caymans are occasionally seen in the rivers. Frogs and 
toads are numerous. Turtles are countod by the million. The 
serpent family ia rarely met with ; there are but very few snakes, 
and they are not venomous. Tho most boaulifal of the native 
snakes is the magdaleua. 
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AN inhabitant of tte temperaffl zones can hardly c 
tow rich Hajti is in every species of TOgetahle wealth. 
Shs tag every ti-ee and fruit and flower of tho tropics in her 
plains ; and there is nothing that grows in tho States or in 
Canada, tliat oannot bo sueocssfully cnltivatod on her high- 
lands. Land alike of tie pine and the palm, of the bvead-^mit 
and the strawberry, of the gigantic cactus and the lowly violet, 
for riehnesa of verdure and variety of vegetable products, Hayti 
isnot exeeUed — perhaps not ecLuailcd — by any other country 
in the world. Eolio volumes have been written on her flora; 
but the briefest notes must sufSeo us here. 

STAPLES. 

Cotton grows with cxtraoi-dinary facility, requiring no cul- 
ture whatever. It is of a fine and silky quality. It does 
not grow on bushes, but trees, which produce two crops an- 
nually and last several years. Its culture might be made 
exceedingly profitable, as no country is bott«t adapted for its 
gi-owtb. 

Coffee flourishes on the highlands. The principal crop is 
gathered in December Mid January ; but in May there is a 
second crop called "grapillage." If properly cultivated, — 
one plant for every ten feet, or 1,225 bushes per carreau, — reck- 
oning four pounds from each tree annually, (tho minimum 
result,) every earreau would thus ptoduee 4,900 pounds of 
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coffee. This crop, sold at tho animal average rate of 126 
gourdos per 100 lbs., would produce a reTemie of 6,125 gourdes, 
or $471 per aimiim. As the Republic will give five carreaux 
of land to each family of emigrants, tho revenue thus placed 
within the roaeli of every industrious man, of Afrieaa descent, 
after a residence of two or three years, may easily be estimated 
hj them. 

Sugarcane Is a native of the plains, where the traveller often 
sees, with astoniahment, gigantic specimens of it, varying from 
18 to 24 feet in height. Mr. Devuneux, a planter of Port- 
au-Prince, three years ago, exhibited a cane five inches in 
diameter. Once planted, this staple requuea no further care, 
esoepting to be cut down when it reaches maturity. As soon 
as cut, it begins to sprout again; and for at least ten years no 
replanting is necessary. A carreau of land, planted with cane, 
will produce, on sm average, 9,000 lbs. of raw sugar. 

Cocoa grows in the valleys, on trees, and req^idrea little at- 
tention. It is a profitable and important article of export. 

Bice, of good quality, is cultivated with success, but hitberta 
on a limited scale. 

Tobacco, with similar advantages of production, is treated 
with a ^ilar neglect. Hayti, ie tim^ past, has produced 
tobacco eijual in quality to that of Cuba; and it is to be hoped 
that she will soon again enter into competition with her slave- 
holding neighbor in this culture. 

Indian corn grows everywhere, and brings good prices in the 
markets. Emigrants would do well in introducing the seeds of 
tho finest varieties. 

G-iuger is produced in great abundance, imd migit be made 
an important export. 

Indigo grows everywhere sponteneously, and was largely ex- 
ported in the lime of tho French. It gives two crops a year. 
No produce, for an equal volume, -returns so great a profit. 
Without intrenching on tho other sUples, the Eepublio could 
furnish two millions of dollars' worth of indigo per annum. 
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Manioc is exceeding productive ; aad, rightly cultivated, 
would yield an immense revenue. It is easily raised, even on 
the mountains, but it flourislios best on the plms. Cassava 
bread is manufactured from its root ; but a more lucrative use 
of it wonld bo to make starch. 

The Palmi-Christi, (from the berries of which castor-oil ia 
drawn,) pepper and pimentum, need rather more care to gather 
than tfl planf; for immense q^uantities are annually lost for the 
want of hands fo collect their products. 

Oranges, citrons, mangoes, bananas, plantains, pineapples, 
and other fruits must suffer the same fate, until a line of steam- 
ships is started between the Eepublio and the "United States, — 
a measure which is in contemplation by the Government of 
Hajti. 

Arrowroot could be cultivated with groat profit and success ; 
but at present it is almost entirely neglected. 

VBOETABLES Ann sauITS POB HOME CONStTHPnON. 

We have said that everything that grows in the States and 
Ihe Caoadaa can be raised in Hayti ; but not necessarily in 
every part of it. 

Clover, cabbages, and potatoes, for ffiiample, do not flourish 
in the plains, although they arc abundantly productive in the 
highlands. The plains bear the fruits and trees of tho tropics ; 
while the mountains yield coffee and all the productions of the 
temperate zones. Among the vegetables and fruits that are 
used for home consumption only, are plantains, bananas, eocoa- 
nuts, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, yams, arlicholies, egg-plante, 
mangoes, oranges, asparagus, bread-fruit, vegetable-butter, 
(laurus persea, in Creole, avocate,) vegetablfrisoap, (sapin- 
diis sapponaria,) apples, pineapples, strawberries, blackberries, 
mulberries, peaches, grapes, carrots, cabbages, radishes, pump- 
kins, beets, onions, celery, mint, paraley, and turnips. 

ERUIT3 BOB PBKSEBVBS, AHn ELOWEBS JOB PEREUMES. 

Sugar refineries once more reestablished, a large trade would 
necessarily arise in preserved fi-uits for exportation. The high 
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price paici for white sugar at present prevonta this branch of 
commeree from flourishing. Oranges, lemons, figs, guayas, 
apriects of the Antillos, (class xUi. Polyandrie monogymie, 
Lin.,) pineapples of every variety, pomegranates, shaUiloeks, 
mangoes, rose-apples, costard-apples, cachimants, caiJmites, 
( Chrysophyllwrn catmit. Lib.,) papaws, sapodillas, dates, 
avooates, and the other luscious fruits of the tropics, — -all of 
wliich are to be found in Hayti, — would furnish unfailing juid 
abundant sources of wealth in this department of industry. 

Another lucrative commerce, awaiting development, is that 
of extracting perfumes from flowers. Thousands of frangy- 
panni, jasmines, vervaines, — all the innumerahlo flowers of the 
tropica, — now literally waste their sweet perfumes on the 
desert air, for the want of a proper knowledge of the methods 
of saving them. There are no fine essences and perfumes sold 
in the civilized world that cotdd not be manufactured in Hayti. 

MEDICAL PLANTS. 

It is asserted by scientific men, that the flora of Hayti — only 
partly explored by Tussac, Deseourtjlz, and otliers — contains 
still many secrets which, if known, would render invaluable 
aid to the medical art* For, medicinal plants abound every- 
where ; and everything that is brought, for pharmaceutic pur- 
pite^, from. Africa and South America, is to be found on this 
Island. Our space permits only a verba! enumeration of some 
of the principal medicinal plants. There are : 

Aloes, b^sam copaiva, wild-einnamon tree, tannin, mint, 
sage, wild sage, quinquina, all the kinds of acacias, rioinoi'des, 
eascariUas, vanilla, myrth, absinth, valeriane, mfilisso, rosemary, 
camphor-tree, cloves, nutmegs, shrub trefoil, quassias, jesuits- 
powder, gentian centaury, menyanthes, Indian arbrohoot, wood- 
sorrel, swallow apple, false sycamore, purstane, Jerusalem oak, 
fom-poljpody, cactus grandlflorua, divaricatus, flagelliformis, 
laurel-tree, einomorinm, coceineimi, ipecacuanha, euphorbia myr- 
tifoha, ticassia, tamarin royoo, rhubarb, senna, hop-bryony, jalap, 
ia chonopoda, dodder, negro conhaye, costus, indiancMie, 
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long-rooted, liirthwort, cuete, winter-cherry, jel!ow-iria, passion- 
flower, wall-pellitory, cookia-watnpi, aapinclus saponarta, Braamxua 
orieatale, jujube-tree, sebeBten, gerard, pittes, sc[uil, venns-hair, 
perQsliy lautana eamara, black nightsbade, vitis iabrusea, inga, 
gompbroaaa globosa, euphoria punicea, monbin, couroupita guya- 
Keams, spaoish-plum, begonia litida, tlieophrasta aiisaricana 
minat., laurus camphora, capparis cynophallophora, misseltoe, 
loeustrti-ee, peruYian baleam-tree, hme-free, croton corylifoHum, 
monarda coccinca, pa;^flora. fosfida, pitton, Bohmum quitense, 
ai^Qinona mesicana, purslaae, hibiscus trilobus, eemson, loran- 
thus americanua, vorvain, lecythis grandifiora, pharus lappuW 
ceua ada americana, isora, elaia guineensis, eedrda odorata, 
boar-tree, fagara guiaaensis, spetted navel ostail, cactua fimbri- 
atus, euphovbium, areca, piper aromatioum, piper discolor, 
iivaria avom. zeylaiiioa, cubebB-shrub, mustard, fustic-wood, 
myristica sebifora, urtica baeoifera, ei-otalaria eagittalis, atcBchaa 
amer. lato serratogne folio, iron wood, opidendrnm obtuaifol., 
epidendrum candatum, cordia colloeoeea, cassia alata, vateirca 
guiaa., maple-leaved liijuidamber, ballota odorata, sago-tree, 
palma humihs eoccifera latifolia mayor, holly, indiarrubber tree, 
juglans, frasinifolia, ferolia variegata, smlias Baleaparilla, guy- 
aciim, Chinese smilax, sassafras-treo, lobea syphilitica, ovieda 
spmosa, toluifera balaamum, copaiba-kee ofE.e., eroton origani- 
fol., cissua sisyoides, heliotropium iadicum, hemp agrimoay, 
aspalatus ebomis, pistJa stratJotea fol. obcord., cinchona nitida, 
caryota nrena, cactus monoUformis, caefcus nobiha, cactus coch- 
enillefer, cactus triangnl., bread-Euts, artocarpus incisa, iudian 
arrowroot, tteyreat bean, cinaamou-tree, panax quiquefol., 
tubera Candida, henbaae, white water-lily, laums persea, aaagy- 
ria, welted frajeles, common feverfew, hypoxia scor^oneya, 
broad-leaved-egyptian privet, iiymphsea lotus, nelumbo indioa. 



All ti-opieal countries produce poisonous plants; but aa they 
ire easily recognized thoy scHom mjure- Emigrants should 
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eat no fruits until they know wliat they are. In Hajti, there 
are three kinds of fruits, all poisonous, of the mancinella-tree, 
which somewhat resemble the citron, and thereby deceive chil- 
dren. But, as the tree is always destroyed as eoon as it is dis- 
covered, it is extremely ku*. The chief poisonous plants of 
Hayfiare: — 

Poisoned hog-meat, (aristolochia arhorescens,) Bnake-nut, 
gouai^, cestrum nocturmrra, tree arum, (three different kinds,) 
trefoil-loayed dragon, cissus oaustiea, dohehos obtusifoHus, doli- 
chos minimus, thorn-apple, deadly nightshade, goats-rue, 
amaryllia punicca, hlack nightshade, mUky dogsbano, and 
eissampelos. 

Comparatively — considering its extent and fertility — un- 
peopled, Hayti has vast tracts of forest lands, many of which 
have never been exploited fcr sixty years, and abound thei'e- 
fore in every variety of wood for building, cabinet-making, ship- 
architecture, dyeing, and tanning. The chief woods exploited 
are mahogany and logwood; and these, too, are taken from the 
most easily accessible places only, and without any aid from the 
appliances of modem ait. The coasts, the banks of the Artir 
honite and other rivers furnish all the woods at present exported, 
but the eshanstless forests elsewhere, which it would not be 
difficult to work, remain still in their primitive condition. For 
house-building the Island furnishes magnificent pines, and a 
species of an oak (Bignonia guercus) as firm as that of Eu- 
rope, and impervious to worms. For frame and joint work, 
anacardium occidentale furnishes a good white wood ; and for 
pile-work, there is the acaeia mimom, teuuifolia, which lasts for a 
century. For ship-building, the oak, iron-woods, auzuba ftuctu 
glutinosa and the Scomas, (which furnish masts 60 feet long 
and 18 inches in diameter,) as well as the pines, alrefidy men- 
tioned, and other hard woods. For cabinet-making, mahogany 
of ovcry variety, (the best in all the world,) ebony, laneewood, 
ferolia variegato, red and yellow satinwood, abound and are 
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capable of reeeiying a high polish; as also, arc the zanthoxylum 
earihEBum, wMch is likewise a dye-wood, the erithalis frutioosa, 
which preserves its fine odor, orange-wood, rose-wood, guyaeum, 
iaurus, sassafras, and different kmda of the walnut. Among 
the dye-woods are, logwood, in quantities inexhaustihle, ftistio, 
and satin-wood, (yellow;). Brazilwood, (carmine;) mjrthns 
cotenifolia, (yellow and hrown;) lauma sassa&as, (yellow;) 
celocoha uTiFera, (red;) Braziliastmm amerieajiiim, (brownish 
red;) malphigia nrena, (red and black;) morua tinctoiia, 
(yellow ;) and the coots of laurus jasmini folio, a sort of iron- 
wood, which give a violet dye. There are hundreds of others 
which it is impossible to enumerate. For tanning, pwposes 
there are many trees whose bark is invaluable, — such as the 
guava, coiossol, anona scLuamosa, cupana americana, malphi^a 
specata, and innumerable hosts of others. For paper manu- 
facturing, now that there is so great a demand for materials, 
Hayti might export an inexhaustible supply of aloes, perfoliata, 
and other plants which serve to make good common paper. Of 
a woods there is a great Tariety . 
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V. 

THE existence of immetise mineral riches in the Island of 
Hayti is too well substantiated to require any argument to 
prOTe it. Its poaseaaions of metallic ores were the &Bt that 
stimulated European cupidity soon after the diacovery of the 
Western World. Several of these mines, in the Eaatem sec- 
tion of the Island, have heen imperfectly worked in times past, 
but the ago was not then sufSciently advanced in scientific 
knowledge, to have been acquainted with the means and appH- 
ances necessary for their sncoessfiil exploration. In Hayti, 
proper, the mineral wealth of the coimtry has been yet still 
more neglected. Their exploration has hitherto been discotinte- 
nanoed. Until very recently, these mineral resources, from 
political motives, were little referred to ; or it waa imagined by 
all the governments that have preceded the present one, that by 
allowing their exploration, it would tend to prostrate and annul 
the agricultural spirit and industry of the people. We have no 
opinion to offer for or against the soundness of this idea ; we . 
only affirm that this is not the principle of the present ad minis- 
tration of Hayti, which invites lafaorera of the Airican race to 
come over and participate in the exploration and the riches to 
be obtained from these mines, which henceforth are no longer 
closed. 

*This cbapter is cOBtributed by Dr. SmiUi, of rott-au-Frlnoe. It isuoU 
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Few countries arc more higlily favored in the yarioty and 
value of metallic ores, and none can boast of so gBneral or 
natural distribution of tliem, aa Hayti. On the present occa- 
sion, Kttle more is required ttan a summary not* of certain 
known localitiea in tliese parts of the cotmtry. In tie North 
St. Michel, the parishes of Lemonade, Dondon, Plaisanee, aad 
Port de Paix, are mineral districts ; the neighborhood cf 
Jaomel ; the MiiebalaiB, LasEahobas, and Baniea, in tho West 
and East Northeast, aro among the most interesting mineral 
sections of the Eepwblie. The South lias also its portion of 
this species of natural wealth. Iron is everywhere profusely 
distributed under the form of the Peroxide, — hcematjte, the 
carburet, pyrites, or the sulphuret. Detached pieces of mag- 
netic iron arc often met with. The country abounding every- 
where in wood, smelting establishments and founderiea would 
qui,okly realize the hopes of the most sanguine and ambitious. 
Extensive mines of coal (Lignite) are about being utihzed by 
the Government ; those already known are located, one at a 
short distance from the town of Aus Cayes, at " Camp-Perin," 
and the other, in the Northeastern section of the Eepublic, in 
the vicinity of the Artihonite Eiver. There are other natural 
depots of this invaluable mineral, situated in other parts, but 
the above ones, in extent, appear to be inexhaustible, and are 
still more valuable from the facility of transport ofiered by their 
location. 

Gold cjnartz and copper, antimony and silver, the jasper and 
marble, talo, jet, and the agate, are among the providential 
dotations that are most abundantly and generally diffused in 
and about the mounts ranges of Hayti. Copper is seen 
under different forms and in different places. The most com- 
mon are the blue and ^oen pyrites, mixed often with the sul- 
phuret of iron, at other tunes separate. The red, blue, and 
green oxyd, or malachite, under the blowpipe will yield from 
S5 to 45 per cent, of copper, but these are not the richest in 
Hayti. Salines are ciimerous. Kock, or gem salt, is a 
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natural production. SulpKur and saltpetre are to be procured 
hj a little manipulatiou and industry, and, in feet, to terminate, 
it may be said, witlioiit fear of contradiction, that Hayti, up to 
fiis time, ias been known only as an agricultural State, and 
remains yot to be known in reference to its great and varied 
mineral advantages. 

W. Gr. Smith. 
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VI. 

Soil. 

W8. COURTNEy, Esq., in a recent volume on " The 
• Gold Fields of St, Domingo," written wiili the object 
of inducing a white emigration to the Dominican Republic, — 
a purpose which it is- impossible to aceomplisA peacefully, 
• — deacribea accurately the nature of the soil of the Eastern 
part ; and, 38 what he saya of it applies equally to Hajti, I 
herewith transerihe and subjoin it : '' The soil of the Island of 
St. Domingo is constituted of the dehris of the mountains and 
hills and tfae decayed vegetation of past ages. When we reflect 
that these prodigious mount^n» differ remarkably and essentially 
in their geological constituents, and that the contrast is truly 
striking, sometimes between mountains and even hills in jux- 
taposition, it will appeal how endless would bo tlie task of 
speaking definitely and particularly of all the various kinds of 
soil that are to be found on the Island. The soil of the valleys, 
slopes, and plains, partaking of the characteristics of tte hills 
and mountains on, beneath, beside, and betwixt which they are 
found, varies as they vary. In one place we find a rich vege- 
table mould ; in another, a mixtttfe of this mould with pebbles 
and sand; in another, alight, loose, spongy loam; in another, a 
loose marl ; in another, a clayey marl ; in another, a soil formed 
of dissolved or pulverized coral and shells ; and in another, of 
pure clay or sand. It differs, also, in color and depth as muoh 
as it differs in constitution and quality. Sometimes it is yellow. 
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though still retaming its productdvo qualities ; sometimes it ia 
red, sometimes of a bluish cast, sometimes of a dark, muddy, 
or lava color ; but most generally it ia blaek, and its depth 
varies irom ten feet to sis inches. In the valleys and slopes, 
in and on the mouatains, and on the savannahs and plaJna, it ia 
a rich, black loam, varying in depth from three to ten 
In the lowlands, on some of the coasts, it is a salt meadow 
or quagroire, without any solid bottom, except where the roota 
of the mangrove ramify and interlace so as to retaJn the vege- 
table portion of it carried there by tho streams, while iiirth.ec 
back it ia formed into a solid earth, beating abundance of 
marine-figs, flags, aea-rushea, and tall grass. The deepest and 
richest soil is found in the valleys, at and near the mouths of 
the principal rivers, and is made up of the alluvial deposits 
brought down by these streams. So variable are the nature 
and characteristics of the soil, that it often radically changes in 
passing irom. ono side of a valley to another, or crossing a stream, 
and sometunes differs ossontjally on the opposite banks of the 
rivoi-s; and often, in passing along the road, it will be observed 
to change in the course of a few rods, or even feet. In tho 
larger valleys and plains, especially somo distance from the 
mountains, it is more uniform ; and moro uniform on the South 
side of the Island than in the interior and on tho North side, 
.... Oa some of the mountains and their elevated slopes the 
soil is good, and the grass and other similar andergrowth grow 
dense and rank to their very tops, while the elevated portions of 
others sustain only broken and ragged forests of pitch pino, in- 
terspersed with palm and many hard and durable woods. 
Others of these mountains are again bald and sterile on their 
tops and around their summits, peering up through the green 
and heavy foliage below like aalcod cones. An analysis of tho 
BoO, at different places, attests the fact that it is highly imprcg^ 
nafed with the minerals peculiar to the mount^s, which prob- 
ably accounts for its variety in color in different locaUties. It 
has been found to contain iron, sulphur, copper, antimony. 
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mcreuiy, gold, cobalt, manganese, salt, and otJjer minerals in 
Tarious combinations and conditiona at different points. The 
gold is of eonree found pure and diffused in the soil almost all 
over tlie Island, la some places being only very slightly trace- 
able, and in others palpably so. In regard to the productive- 
ness of the soil, siiffieo it to say that, notwithstanding its 
diversity and variety, it is prolific beyond anything fonnd in 
the Antilles, and not escelled by that of the Italija peninsula 
or Sicily, to which it bears a strong resemblance The sugar- 
cane grows the year round, and so fast and thick, that by tlie 
time the laborer has cut over and exhausted a teu-acro field, it 
is ready again to cut where be began. Tho com, which is cul- 
tivated now by simply making a hole in the ground and drop- 
ping in the seed, with no further care or labor, grows to the 
height of from eight fo fifteen feet, bearing three to five ears to 
the stalk. The tobacco, which is cultivated with as little scien- 
tific skill and care, spreads out the broadest and sappiest leaves 
found anywhere ui the Antilles. Other crops indigenous to the 
climate grow with equal rapidity and strength. It is said that 
in some districts tie melon, the pumpkin, and the squash ripen 
in six weeks from the seed. [At Porf-au-Princo radishes ripen 
in three weelts from the time of planting the seed. J. E..] . . . 
Such a thing as a fertilizer, an article of such extended traffic 
and 60 necessary to the agriculturist here, is not known nor 
thought of there, nor will it, I apprehend, ever be required. 
The fertility and strengtii of the soil, containing all the ele- 
mentary constituents required to produce and mature the various 
vegetable growths, could not be exhausted even without any 
return to it for generations. Besides, the mountains themselves 
are the great fertilizers of St. Dommgo, and will lemmn bo 
until they are devoured by the tooth of tune and sink away 
in distant ages. The debris of these mountains, together with 
the decaying vegetation on their mdea and tops, 1)rouglit down 
by frequent rains, supply the soil in the valleys, i>lains, and 
savannahs, with abundant and incessant recruits. Its fecundity 
is a marvel to the busbandmaii of itbese latitudes 
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VII. 

Climate, Seasons, aiiibi ©etiiperature. 

FROM the geographical position of Hayti, and its proximity 
to Cuba and Jamaica, a non-resident might infer that the 
climate and atmospheric range of temperature which prevail in 
either one of the Antilles were common to all, and strictly alike 
and similar in reference to this Island. 

This is not exactly the ease. Its peculiar Eituation in re- 
gpect to the other Antilles and to the influence of the trade 
winds, and many other natural circumstances besides, operating 
propitiously, have given to Hayti much advantage in those 
respects over her sister isles of the same group. We affirm, 
from experience, that the climate of Hayti is more healthful, 
that the range of temperature is less ardent, than in the neigh- 
y y Ian Is tl t the reasons as to why this should be so 

pp too u^ t multiplied, to admit our specifying any 

m I art iJai The fact, however, cannot be contested ; BO 
that wh th f m th altitude of it^ several chams of moun- 
t n th t-t J pmg the other, and on the lofty heads of 

wl h th h d clouds ire crndensed or dissolved mto 

ai th t nt d fertility of its plam^ and valleys every- 
wh m t lb IIy ntersected hy rivers stieams mountaui 
t ts ttl d t pi Old iilLs which under the solw mfluenoe, 
undergo constant evaporation, that refreshes and tempera the air; 
whether these combined, together with its topography, its physi- 
oai configuration, and its evei^^en, exuberant forests, which 
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are ereiywhere spread out, and which reach up to ttc very tops 
of Uie mount^iis, the foliaceous undulations of wliich exercise 
perpetually a cooling influence on the stLrronnding torrid atmos- 
phere ; whether there 1)0 other causes or reasons besido these, 
we do not assert; but wo think it rational to conclude that 
ill these ciicumstances, operating icceaaantly, iffe the real 
agenc et that modify and soften the cHmate of Hayti, and haTB 
rendered its temperature milder, less sultry, and more salubrious 
than it i& found to be in Cuba or Jamaica during parallel 
"easons 

V country blessed with all these natural advantages must 
enj y also gieat variety of climate and Tailed degrees of tem- 
(jeriture as regards a residence in the plafns and a more or leas 
nioxunity to tha seaboard, or a graduated approach to the more 
el vatcd parts, upwards, towards the higher mountain range. 
U'' capacity to produce every kind of vegetable substance that 
an conUibute to the comfort of its iukabitante and to the pros- 
perity of the state, must be equal to tho fecundity and diversity 
of its soil. 

Hayti, rich in all th* variety of tropical productions, is well 
adapted, in its elevated situations, to the growth of most all 
those grains and plants that thrive in other latitudes and cooler 
regions. The peach, the apple, strawberries, the raspberry,- 
the cauliflower, potatoes, the carrot, the beetrave, the broccoli, 
parsnip, and the asparagus, and other like legume and esculents, 
bave all Tieen long ago naturalized in this country, and they 
Nourish as ■rigorously aa in Europe or America. 

Besides the multitude of floral families, species, and their 
varieties common to the tropics, tho rose, the violet, the pink, 
(Vmillet,) geraniums, diverdfy and decorate our alpine valleys, 
which are likewise carpeted spontaneously with the clover and 
the daisy, while the oak, tho common fir, and csalted pine-tree, 
(pinus sylveitris,) are multiplied into forests whose extent are 
estimated by the leagues of countiy they cover, and which are 
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only ■within a few leagues' distanc* {mm several points on tlie 
seaeoast. 

Fottr seasons are disfinotly sketoliecl, Jjut three only annually 
can be ssud to b« well marked, persistent, and immiitaUe in 
tiiCBO paxts, that is to say, tlio 'Wcstorn, the Northern, and the 
Southern Departments or sections of the Island, which all 
who immigrate are destined to inhaliit. These comprehend two 
wet or rainy seasons and one dry season, which, in relation to 
each Department and particular localities, vary aa to the time 
when they commence, but occur most always about the period of 
the equinoxes and solstices. In the Western Department, 
Portrau-Prince, the seat of government, is located. There, the 
rainy season is in February, March, and April. During these 
months more or less rain falls irregularly through the day. The 
latter part of May, June, and July, to about the middle of 
August, with certain rare exceptions, comprehends the dry sea- 
son, and is the hottest pajt of the year. The rainy period 
returns towards the end of August, and continues through 
September to about the middle of October, and is theu suc- 
ceeded by what is called by the European resident, the cool, 
delicious season. 

Thermometer, hottest season, from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., in the 
shade, masimum, 98° Fahrenheit; same lime, in the smw, 120° 
to 121°. Out of town, in the plains, several degrees lower. 
At Grtmd~fond, situated B. S. E., distant but three or four 
hours' ride irora the capital, in July, the thermometer at 
6 A. M. will mark 59° to 60°, and from 12 m. to 2 p. m., 72° to 
78° maximum. From the end of October during the rest of 
the year, and up to the following month of April, the thermo- 
metrical range, in the shade, from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., is 85° to 
80° raaxunum; in the sun, 110° to 115° Fahrenheit 

The Northern Department, with Cape Hayljan as its prin- 
cipal town, has two seasons, strictly speaking. December, 
January, March, and April, are rainy months. What is de- 
uommated the dn/ season commences in May and is p 
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through. August and Septemhtr The highest range of tem- 
perature is in August, when the North wind is not dominant. 
Thermometer, in the &hdde, from 11 a m. to 2 p. m., 85° to 
92°, In tho plains it k never po high as in the town at the 
same period of the year. On the more elevated parts, as in 
Lemonade, ote., for ezample, tJie thermometrical range is seldom 
over 72° to 85° maximum. 

The Southern Department, principal town Aitx-Gayea, is 
usually TOider tho influence of rains during the months of May, 
June, and July. August and Sept«mher mark the diy season 
in that section of the island. From November to March the 
air is cool and Ealubrious at Ans-Cayes, and still more so in 
the plains and rural districts, where tho tomperature is always 
several degrees less than ifc is in situations near the seacoast. 
The thermometrical range is referred to that of Portau-Prmce 
and the West. 

The reader of this imperfect exposition of the climate, sea- 
sons, and temperature of Hayti will be convinced at once of the 
causes of th.e extraordinary fertilify of its soil, and will perceive 
the advantages which must result from industry and agricul- 
tural enterprise properly conducted in such a eountry. 

W. Q. Smiih, of Poii-aw-IVince. 
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OEEICIAl PAST. 
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I. 

tSiiltortal liitrotructicn. 

INSTRUCTED ty the Government to puhlisli in full all its 
laws and otlier doeuments in relation fo emigration, I here- 
■witli subjoin thorn without abridgment ; although, necessarily, 
there are occasional repetitions of facts and of guarantees in 
fJiem, made in reply to similar questions, or in reviewing the 
action that has been taken with a view of canying out the 
grand and generous project of tho Chief of the KepubEe and 
his enhghtened counsellorSj — tiat of maMng Hayti to the 
black race what England is and has been to tlie proscribed and 
persecuted classes of Europe, a safe place of refuge, not only, 
bnt a free and a powerful fatherland. 

I profis a translation of the Constitution of 1846, which 
Soulouque abolished, but the Repablio revived, with certain 
Modifications rendered necessary by the altered circumstances 
of the times. Tho Modifications, also, are appended. It will 
repay a careful study to the general reader ; to the emigrant it 
will be invaluable for reference. 

The (Joeumenta are arranged in the order of their dates, and 
it will be observed that the terms become more liberal as these 



One word of esplanatioa is rendered necessary in view of 
the editor's appointment as the G-eneral Agent of Emigration 
in America, and the passage of the Homestead Bill in Hayti. 
No enugranta will be entitled to a free passage, or havo 
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tlio right of drawing $15.00 from tlio treasury on their arri- 
val in the Island, unless fumisted witli tlie certiflcat« of tiie 
Eurcau of Boston. Those, also, wlio accept a free farm, 
■wilt 1)0 expoctcd to pay their passages ; l)ut if unable, for the 
moment, to do so, the ueoesaary moaas will be provided for 
tiein, and abundant timo be allowed them, after their arrival in 
tlie Island, to refund the advance. In order to prevent an 
emigration to Hajti of persona who would leave this country 
for the country's good, it will also be demanded from apphcants 
for a homestead, that, if from the Northern States or the 
Canadas, they shall produce the certificate of the Bureau of 
Boston. Of course, this rule wiO not be enforced in the case 
of emigrants from that barbarous and blood-stained eection of 
the Union where black men are enslaved, and white men who 
sympathize with them so often suffer death at the hands of the 
mob, — even, as recently in Tesas, the fearful torture of the 
Btate. 

It is not tio design of the Bureau of Boston to send emi- 
grants, except in peouhar eases, by transient vessels ; but to 
charter ships expressly adapted for the purpose of convoying 
them comfortably and speedily. In these vessels, those who 
desire to pay their owa expenses will be aceoromodated at the 
lowest rates, both as i-ogaids board and passage money; while 
the others will receive equal consideration and attention. All 
emigrants, unless special provision be mado for large eompanies, 
will Bail jrom the port of Boston. 
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CnnsUhttion of ipagti* 

THE Haytian people prockimB, m presence of tte Supreme 
Being, the present Constitution of tte Eepulilic of Hayti, 
in order to consecrate for ever ita rights, its civil and pohtical 
guaianfeos, its sovereignty, and its national h ' 

TITLE I. 

OV TBB TEERITOKV 01 THE 



AuTifLii 1. The Island of Ilayti and tho adjacent Islands 
whiih aro dejjeadent thereon, form the territory of the Ee- 

2 The Territory of the Repubho Is divided into doparfr- 
mcnts Their limits will be established by law. 

J Each department is subdivided into arrondissements, each 
■uTondissemont into eommnnee. The number and boimclaiies of 
the** subdivisions shall also be defined by law. 

4. The Republic of Haytj is one and indivisible, essentially 
free, sovereign, and independent. 

Its Territory is iaviolable, and cannot be alienated hy any 

• Coaimoiily called tht Coustilullon of 18^, or tbe Constitution of EioM. 
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TITLE ir. 

OS TUE HAYTIANS AND THEIK IIIGIIT3. 

SECTION I. 

Of the JIaytians. 

5. Are Haytians, all individuala bom in Hayti and descended 
from Africans and Indians, and all ttose torn in foreign coun- 
tries of Hajtian parents. 

Are aJao Ilaytians, all those who, up to tho present time, 
have been recognized as such, 

6. All Africans or Indians and their descendants, are able 
to boeome Haytians. 

Tho law settles the formalities of naturalization. 

7. No white man, whatever be his nationality, shall be per- 
mitted to land on the Ilaytian territory, with the title of master 
or proprietor, nor shall he be able, in future, to acqaire there 
either re^ estate or the rights of a Haytian. 

SECTIOW II. 
Of Civil and Political Bights. 

8. No slave can be held on the Territory of the Eepublic; 
slavery, is forever abolished. 

9. AU debts contracted through traffic in men, are annulled 
forever. 

10. The right of asylum is sacred and inviolable in the E*- 
pubho, except in the exceptional cases foreseen by law. 

11. The union of civil with political rights constitutes the- 
c[iia]ity of citizen. 

The exercise of civil rights is independent of the exorcise of 
political. 

12. The exercise of civil rights is regulated by law. 

13. Every citizen, above the age of 21 yeara, exercises 
political rights, if he has, besides, the other neeessaiy con- 
ditions deteimined by the Constitution. 
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Nevertheless, naturalized Ilajtians are not admitted to tMs 
lercise, till after oni year's residence in the Kepuhlic. 
14. The exercise of political rights is forfeited ; 
(1.) By naturalization in a foreign country; 
(2.) By forsaking tho country u 



(3.) By accepting, without authorization, public functions or 
pensions conferred by a foreign government ; 

(4.) By serving, without authorization, either in the army or 
the navy of a foreign power ; 

(5.) By all settlement made in a foreign country without 
intention of returning. 

Commercial establishmenta can never be considered as having 
been made without intention of returning. 

(6.) By peremptory and final condemnation to perpetual 
punishment, at the same time both corporal and ij 

15. Tlie Cicreise of political rights ii 
(1.) By the condition of hired servants ; 

(2.) By the condition of simple or fraudulent bankrupt ; 

(3.) By the condition of judicial interdict, of accuisation, or 
of contumacy ; 

(4.) In conseijuenco of a judicial sentence, cai'iying with it 
the suspension of civil rights ; 

(5.) In consequence of a judgment, decreed for a refusal 
to serve in the National Guard. 

The suspension ceases with the causes which occasioned it. 

16. The exercise of poUtical rights can only be forfeited or 
suspended, in the cases mentioned in the preceding articles. 

17. The law regulates the cases in which political rights may 
be recovered, also the means to be made use of and the condi- 
tions to be fulfilled to attaia this object. 

SECTION n:. 

0/ PvMic Rights. 

18. ill Haytians are ec^ual before the Jaw, 
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They arc all cijually eli^lile fo the ciril and military ser- 

19. There exist in the State no distinction of orders, no dis- 
tinction of hirtli, no hereditary powers. 

20. Indiyidual Jiherty is gnaranteed. No one can bo 
arrested or detained, escept in tlie cases determined by law, 
and according to tie manner ty it established. 

21. In order to the execution of an act, which decrees tlie 
arrest of any person, it must, 1st, set forth formally the motive 
of the arrest, and tte law in execution of which it is decreed ; 
2d, emanate from a functionary to whom the law has formally 
given this power ; 8d, be notified to the person arrested, and a 
copy left him. 

All arrests that tlie law has not prescribed, or made without 
tho reijuired forms, all violence or rigor employed in the execu- 
tion of a mandate, are arbitrary acts which every one has a 
right to resist. 

22. No one can be forced to appear fcefore any other judgea 
than those that the Constitution or tho law assigns him. 

23. The house of every person, resident on Haytian Terri- 
tory, is an inviolable asylum. 

No domiciliary visit, no seizure of papers can take place, ex- 
cept by virtue of the law and in the forms prescribed. 

24. No law can have a retroactive efieot. 

25. No punishment can be instituted escept by law, nor im- 
posed, except in the cases determined by law. 

26. The Constitution guarantees the inviolability of property. 

27. The Constitution also guarantees the alienation of the 
national domains, as also the grants of land made by tho 
Government, either as a national gratuity or otherwise. 

28. No one can be deprived of his property, except on 
account of public utility, m the cases and manner estabUshed 
by law, and in consideration of a just and previous indemnity. 

29. The punishment of confiscation cannot bo established. 

30. Every citizen owes his sorvicea to the country for the 
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maintenance of liberty, equality, and, property, wlienever tlie 
laws siuamon him to defend them. 

31. The puBiahment of death shall he confined to eertain 
. causes which tho law shall determine. 

32. Every man has the right of expressing his opinions on 
every subject ; he may write, print, and piiblish his thoughts- 
No control before publication can be exercised upon any 

writing whatOTer. 

The abuse of this right is defined and repressed by law, 
without, however, afieeting tie hberty of the press. 

33. AU Itiads of worship are eq^nally free. 

Every one has the right of profeasmg his religion and of 
exercising fi-ecJy hia worship, provided he does not disturb the 
public order. 

34. The establishment of a church or chapel, and tho public 
exercise of worship, may he regulated by law. 

35. The ministers of the Cathohc, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion, professed by the majority of Ilaytiaus, will receive a 
stipend fixed by law. They shall be specially protected. 
Q-ovemment determines the territorial extent of the parishes to 
which they minister. 

36. Instruction is free, and schools will gradually be eatah- 
lished to meet the wants of the people. 

37. Trial by jury ^ established in all criminal mattera. 
From its decision there is no appeal. 

38. The Haytjma have the right of association; this rigbt 
cannot be submitted to any precautionary measure; the right 
belonging to the public authorities, of watching and prosecuting 
any assoeiation whicb may popose ends contrary to public 
order, is nevertheless maintaiEed, 

39. The right of petition is exercised personally, by one or 
several individuals, never in the name of a body. 

Petitions can he addressed either to the executive or to either 
of the two legislative chambers. 

40. The secrecy of letters is inviolable. 
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The law determines who aro tho agents responsible for the 
violation of the secrecy of letters confided to the post. 

41. The use of kngudgei nsed in Hiyti, is optional; it can 
be regulated only by law, and only for the acta of public 
authority, «uid for judicial m^ttcis 

42. Puhhc debts contracted either at home or abroad, are 
guaranteed The Constitution plices them under the safeguard 
and loyilty of tlie nation 

TITLE III. 



43. National sovoreiguty resides in the total number of 
the citizens. 

44. The esereise of this sovereignty is delegated to three 
powers. 

Those three powers are : the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. 

45. Each power is iadependent of the other two in its 
attributes, which it exercises separately. None of ttom cai 
delegate its authority or overstep the boundaries assigned to it. 
Each of the three powers is responsible for its own acts. 

46. The legislative authorify is exercised collectively by the 
chief of the executive and by two representative chambers, the 
chamber of deputies and the senate. 

47. The executive authority is delegated to one citizen, who 
assumes the title of President of Hayti. 

48. Tho judicial authority is exercised by a court of appeal, 
and other eivd tribunals. 

49. Each public functionary is personidly responsible for bis 
own acts. 

A law will be passed to regulate tho mode of proceedmg 
against public functionaries for misconduct during tUeir 
administration. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OP THE LEGISLATITB POWEE. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Chamber of Jlepresentatwes. 

50. The chamber of deputies is composed of represpntativea 
from the mTondissements of the Eepublic. 

The miinher of the representatives shall he fixed by law 
Each arrondissement shall have at least two representatives 

51. Until the liiw shall have fixed the number of loprcsentar- 
tives to be elected by the atrondissements, this mimber 13 
settled as follows : 

Five for the arrondissement of Por^aa-Prince, thre. for each 
of the arrondissements which have chief towns of departments, 
and for those of Jacmol and Jercmie, and two for each of the 
other arrondissemcnts of the Republic, 

52. The representatives are elected aa follows ; 

Evei-y five years, from the 10th to 20th January, the 
primary assembhes of the communes meet, in conformity with 
the electoral law, and name each three electors. 

53. From the 1st to 10th Februaiy, the electors of the com- 
munes of each arrondissement meet in the chief town, and form 
an elect ral college 

The college nime« by ballot and by bsolute nujor ty of 
vofei the number cf ie| lesentalivcs to be supjled ]y the 
1 ndissoment 
It names aa many subst tutea as reprcicntat ves 

54. These substitutes, by order of nominition ucceed the 
representatives of the arrondissomont in cast, of deith reiigmt- 
tion, forfeiture, or in the ease provided by the ait cle CO 

55. The half at least of the representatives and substitutes 
shall be chosen among the citizens who have their political 



domicile in the 
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56. To be elected representatlTe or substitute, it i 



(1.) AtoTe tlie age of 26 years. 

(2.) Inthe enjoyment of elvil and political righfa. 

(3.) Possessed of real estate in Hayti. 

57. The naturalized Haytian must, besides tbe conditions 
prescribed in the preceding article^ prove a residence of throe 
years in the Republic in order tfl obtain election as representar 
tive or substitute. 

58. The functions of representative are incompatible with 
those of tbo administration of the finances. 

A representative wbo cscreises at the same time another 
function paid by the State, cannot draw two salaries during the 
session ; he must choose between the two. 

59. The judges, etc. of tbo civil courts, and the public 
ofE-cers attached to thee courts, cannot be elected as representa- 
tives within the lurisdiotion of the court ta which they belong. 

The members of the court of appeal, and tbo public officers 
attached to this trd)unal, cannot be elected rcpesentatives with- 
in the jurisdiction of the civil court of Port-au-Prince. 

The commanders of arrondissements and their assistants, the 
commanders of communes and their adjutants, cannot be elected 
representatives within the extent of thoir arrondissement. 

60. Any representative who accepts, during his term of 
service, an ofE.ce pwd by the State, other than that occupied by 
him before his election, ceases thenceforth to be a member of 
the chamber. 

61. The representatives are elected for five years. 
The re-eleotien is general. 

They are indefinitely eligible to re-election. 

62. During the whole tune of the legislative session, every 
representative will rccoive from the public treasury a salary of 
two hundred gourdes a month. 

He is besides allowed one gourde per league, for travelUng 
expenses, from his commune to the seat o 
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SECTION II. 

Of Hie Senate. 

63. The SonaUs is eomposod of thii'ty-sis memlDers. They 
arc elected for nine years. 

64. Tie Senators are elected by the chamber of representa- 
tives on the proposition of tke President of Ilayti, aa follows ; 

At the session wMch precedes the time of the renewal of the 
Senators, the President of Hayti malies a general list of three 
candidates for each Senator to be elected, which he forwards to 
the Chamber. Three candidates are taken from amongst the 
whole of tho citizens. 

65. The Chamber of Roprcsentativea elects, irora the candi- 
dates proposed on tho general list, u number of Senators equal 
to that of the Senators to be replaced. 

This election is made by ballot, and by absolate majority of 

66. The Chamber of Kepresentatives forwards to tho Senate 
a report declaring the nomination of tho Senators, and at the 
samo time informs tho President of Ilayti of this nomination. 

67. The Senate make known their nomination to tho elected 
Senators, and invites them to appear and take the oath. This 
formality finished, the Senate reports it to the President of 
Ilayti. 

In case of death, resignation, forfeitui'e, etc., the Senate like- 
wise informs the President of Ilayti and the Chamber of Kep- 
resentatives of the vacancies to be filled up. 

68. In no case can the sitting representatives be included in 
the lists addressed to the Chamber by tho President of Ilayti. 

69. In order to be elected Senator, it is necessary to bo — 
(1.) Above 30 years of age. 

(2.) In the enjoyment of civil and pohtical rights. 
(3.) Possessed of real estate in Hayti. 

70. Tho naturalized Ilaytian must, besides the conditions pre^ 
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Ecrlbed in the preceding artide, prove a residence of four yeara 
in tie Eepnijiie, ia order to obtain election aa Senator. 

71. The fonetione of Senator are incompatible with all other 
public functiona, except those of Secretaiy of State, and of 
Agents of the Repuhlio abroaJ. 

Nevei-thele^, a soldier may be appointed Senator ; but if he 
accept the office, ho ceases to esercise eveiy lailitajy function, 
and must choose between the emolument of Senator and that of 
his rank. 

72. Any Senator who acoopts, during his term of semce, 
the ofBce of Secretary of State, ceases thenceforth to be a 
mombei of the Senate, imleas, offered again as candidate by the 
executiye, lie be re-elect«d by the Chamher of Eepresentativea. 

73. Every Senator receives from the public treasury a salary 
of two hundred gourdes a month. 

74. The sessions of the Senate arc permanent. They may, 
however, be adjourned at any time except during the legislative 
session. 

75. On the adjournment of the Senate, a permanent com- 
mittee shall be left in ils place. This committee shall be unable 
to pass any resolution except for the convocation of the Senate. 

SECTIOH ni. 
Of the Exercise of Legislative Power. 

76. The seat of the legislative power is the Capitol of the 
Eepublio. 

Bach Chamber has its own place of meeting. 

77. The Chamber of Representatives meets every year on 
the. first Monday in April. 

The opening of its session may be made hy the President of 
Hayti in person. 

78.' The leg^lative session lasts three months. In case of 
need, it can be prolonged to four, either hy the legislative body 
or by the executive. 

79. In the interval of the sessions, and in case of emergency. 
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tlie executive can con¥oko tlie Chambere to any uxtraoidinaij 

meetjng. 

It gives them a reason for this measure bj a message. 

It can also, as the case may reijuite, convoke the Senate 

alone, during its adjournment. 

80. The President of Hayti can also prorogue the legislative 
session, provided it takes place at another period, in tlio same year. 

81. The Chamber of Eepreaentatives can be dissolved by the 
President of Hayti ; tut, in this gsbs, he is hound to convoke a 
new one within a delay of three months at the utmost ; and then 
the elections must tuko place according to the requirements of 
Articles 52 and 53. 

82. The Legislative Chambers represent the entire nation. 

83. The Chamber of Eepresentativos verifies the commis- 
sions of its members and decides all controversies which may 
arise on the subject. 

The Senate likewise examines and decides whether the elec- 
tion of the Senators has taken place in conformity to the Con- 
stitution. 

84. The members of each Chamber take individually tho 
oath to maintain the rights of the people, and to be fiuthful to 
the Constitution. 

85. The sittings of the Chambers are public; nevertheless, 
each forms itself into a secret committee whenever it thinks 
proper. 

The deliberation which arises in a secret committee is made 
public, if the Chamber so decides. 

80. No one can be at the same time a member of both 
Chambers. 

87. Tho Legislature makes laws on all objects of public 
interest. 

The initiative belongs to each of the two Chambers and to 
the Esecutive. Nevertheless, every law relating to public re- 
ceipts and expenses must first be voted by tho Chamber of Kop- 
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88. Tho auttoritative interpretation of tlie laws is given in 
tli6 ordinary fonn of laws. 

89. Neither of tho two Ohamhers can pass any resolution, 
unless an absolute majority of its memhets he aMemhlod. 

90,. Every resolution is passecl by the absolato majority of - 
votes, except in eas^ defined by the Constitution. 

91. The votes are taken by the Senators rising or remaining 
seated. In case of doubt, the roll ia called, and the votes are 
then recorded by Yes or No. 

92. Each Chamber has the right of inq[uhy into all things 
appertaining to it. 

93. No project of law can be adopted by ono of tho Cham- 
bers, until each separate article of it has been passed. 

94. Each Chamber has the liglit to amend and divide the 
articles and amendments prpposed. 

An amendment voted by one Chamber can be included ia the 
articles of the law, only when it shall have been adopted by the 
other Chamber. 

The organs of the Esocutive have the power to propose 
amendments to projects under discussion by virtue of the initia- 
tive po^essed by the Chambers. 

95. Every law passed by the two Chambers is immediately 
forwarded to the Executive, which has the right to object thereto. 

When objections are made, the law is sent back to the Cham- 
ber in which it was first voted, and the objections notified. If 
they are approved, the law is amended by the two Chambers, 
and promulgated by the Executive. 

9(i, If tho Executive makes objections to a law adopted by 
the two Chambers, and if these objections are not approved by 
these Chambera, or by one of them, the Executive has a right to 
leftise its sanction to the law. 

Nevertheless, if a dissolution of the Chamber of Eepresentar 
tives should happen thereon, and if the same law were again 
voted by the two Chambers, the Executive would be bound to 
pi'omulgato it. 
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97. The approval of objections, and tlie ameiidments to wMch 
they may give rise, arc passed hj tho absolute majority, in 
conformity with the Article 90. 

98. Tlie right of ohjeetion must be exercised withm the fol- 
lowing delay, namely : — 

(1.) Within eight dayf?, for laws of emergency, without the 
objection being in any case grounded on the emergency. 

(2.) Within fifteen days for other laws. 

Bx\t, if the BCBsion he closed beforo the e^:pir^ti n of this 
latter delay, the law remains adjourned 

99. If, within the delay prescribed 1 y the pecelinj, art lo 
the Eseoutive make no objection, the law mu^ft he mimedidtely 



100. A project of law, rejected by one of the Chamber* or 
by the Executive, cannot be reproduced m the same &essioii 

101. The laws and other acts of the leg &Iat ve body are 
rendered official by means of a bulletin pr nted and numbured, 
entitled bulletin of laws. 

102. The law dates from the day of its promulj,ation 

103. The Chambers correspond with the Pie« lent of Hayti 
in all matters concerning the administration of public affairs ; 
but they cannot, in any case, call him to their bar, to account 
for any act of his administration. 

104. The Chambers correspond likewise with the Secretaries of 
State, and with each other in the cases prescribed by the Con- 
Btitution. 

105. To the Senate alone appertains the right of naming the 
President of Hayti. This nomination is made by election by 
ballot, and by a. majority of two thirds of the members present 
in the assembly. 

106. In ease the office of President of Hayti should be- 
come vacant, during the adjournment of the Senate, its permar- 
nent committee shall summon it to meet without delay. 
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107. The Senate has tlie riglit of approTing t 
treaties of peaco, alliance, neutrality, oommereo, and otlier in- 
ternational conventions agreed to by the Eseoutive. 

Nevertheless, all treaties stipulating sums chargeable to the 
Republic, must be likewise submitted to the panetion of fie 
Chamber of Kepreaentatives. 

108. The Senate gives or refuses its approbation to projects 
of declaration of war submitted to it by the Executive. 

It can, under sorioua circumstances, and upon the proposal 
of the Executive, authorize the momentary removal of the seat 
of government to another place than the capital. 

109. No ono can present petitions in pci-son to the Chamr 
bers. 

Each Chamber has the right to refer to the Secretaries of 
State the petitions atldtessed to it. The Secretaries of State 
may he invited to explain their contents, if the Chamber think 
fit, and if tha Socretarios of State, being called upon, do not 
consider such publicity likely to compromise the interest of the 
State. 

110. Tlio members of the legislative body cannot be excluded 
fram the Chamber to which they belong, or at any time called 
to, account, accused, or tried, for opinions or votes pronounced 
by them in the exercise of their functions. 

111. No member of the Chamber of Eeprcsentatives can be 
arrested, during the session, or within the six weeks which shall 
precede or follow it. 

Within the same delay, no member of the Chamber of EiOp- 
resentatives can be prosecuted or arrested for matters oruninal, 
eorrectjonal, or of police, (except in ease of notorious criminal 
offence,) until the Chamber shall have permitted his prosecu- 
tion. 

112. No Senator is liable to apprehension during Ms con- 
tinuance in office. 

A Senator cannot be prosecuted 0. 
nal, oorrectional, or of police, while i 
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of notorious oriminal oifence,) imtil tho auttorizatioii of tiie 
SoDato bo obtained. 

113. If a member of tlio legislative body be apprehended, 
(ia a case of notorious criminal offence,) the opinion of the 
Chamber to which he belongs ia taken ■without deky. 

114. In oriminal cases, inducing punishment both corporal 
and ignominious, every member of the legislative body ia placed 
uader aeousation by the Chamber to which he belongs. 

115. The Senate fonns itself into » high court of justice to 
decide o 

body, agiunst Secretariea of State, c 
functbnaries. 

The form of procedure before the high court of justice, will 
be determined by a law. 

116. Each Chamber, by its by-laws, settles ita own disci- 
pline, and defines the manner according ia which it diacharges 
ita duties and exercises its n 



CHAPTER II. 

OS THE EXECUTIVE, 
SECTION I. 

0/ the President of Hayti. 

117. The President of Hayti is elected for life. 

118. In order to be elected President of Hayti, it is aeoes- 
sary — 

(1,) To he bom in Hayti. 

(2.) To have attcdned the age of 35 years. 

(3.) To be possessed of real estate in Hayti. 

119. In case of vacancy through the death, resignation, or 
forfeiture of the President of Hayti, the Secretaries of State, 
assembled in council, exercise, on their own responsibility, tho 
esecutivc power. 

If the Pieddent happen to be unable to exercise his func- 
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tiona, the Coucail of Secretaries of State is ehaxged with tha 
executive authority so long as the hindrance shall last. 

120. Before entering on his duties, tie President of Hayti 
takes before the Senate ti,e following oath : 

" I awoar to tlie nation to discharge faittftilly the duties of 
President of Hayti ; t» maintain with all my might the Con- 
Btitution and the laws of the Hajtiun people ; to enforce the 
respect due to the national independence and the integrity of 
the territory." 

121. The President causes to he attached to the laws and 
other acta of the legislative body, the seal of tlie Eepnblic, and 
sees that they be promulgated after the delays fixed by Articles 
95, 96, 98, and 99. 

122. The promulgation of the laws, and other acts of the 



"In the name of ike Sepublic, — 

" The President of Hayti directs that the above (law or act) 
of the legislative body be stamped with the seal of the Kepub- 
licj published, and executed." 

123. The President causes to be enacted the laws or other 
acta of the legislative body promulgated by him. 

He nudios all the regulations, decrees, and proelamationa 
necessary to this offeet. 

124. The President names and dismisses the Seci'etarics of 
State. 

He names and dismisses, also, the agents representing the 
Republic to foreign powers and governments. 

125. He names all civil and militaiy functionaries, and fixes 
their places of residence, if not already done so by law. 

He dismisses removable functionaries. 

126. The President of Hayti commands and directs the 
forces by land and sea, and confers rank in the army, aecording 
to the law. 

127. He makes treaties of peace, aUiance, neutrality, com- 
merce, and other international conventions, witJi the sanction of 
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the Senate, and that of tho Chamlier of Representatives in the 
casea fixed by the Constitution, 

Ho proposes to the Senate declarations of war when ciroam- 
stances appear to demand it. If the Senate approve these pro- 
jects, the Pi-esident of Hayti declares war. 

128. The President of Hayti prorides, according to law, for 
the exterior and interior security of the State. 

, Every measnre taken by the President is previously discussed 
in the council of Secretaries of State. 

129. The Preddent o£ Hayti has the right to pardon and to 
commute sentences. The exercise of this right shall he fixed by 
law. 

He can also exerci^ tho right of amnesty, but for political 
offences only. 

130. No aot of the President can have effect unless counter- 
signed by one Secretary of State, who, by this alone, makea 
himself responfflble. 

131. At the opening of each session, the President, through 
the Secretaries of State, presents to the Senate and tho Chamber 
of Representatives the general situation of the Republic, as well 
exterior as interior. 

132. The President of Hayti receives from the publio 
treasury an annual salary of forty thousand gourdes. 

Ho resides at the national palace of the capital. 

SECTION n. 
Of the Secretaries of State. 

133. There are four Secretaries of State, whose departments 
are fixed by the decree calling them to office. 

The attributes of each department are determined by law. 

134. The Secretaries of State compose a eonneil under the 
presidency of the President of Hayti, or of one of then- number 
delegated to that of&co by tho President. 

Every deliberation is recorded on a register, and signed by 
the members of the council. 
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135. Tliey liavo right of eittrimce in botJi the Cliauibwa to 
support projects of laws and objections from tlic Execnlivo, or to 
make any other eommanieation fi:om GoTommcnt. 

136. The Chambers can reijuire the presence of the Seeretar 
ries of Stat«, and can summon them to answer for eyery act of 
their administration. 

The Socretarjes of State thus summoned, are bound to enter 
into explanations, unless they consider such a course liable to 
eomproniise the interest of the State. 

137. The Secretades of State are respectively responsible, as 
■ much for the acts of the President which fhey countersign, as 

for those of their department, as also for the non-execulion of 
the laws. 

In no case can the verbal or written order of the Pi'esident, 
received by a Secretary of State, relieve this latter from respon- 
sibility. 

138. The Chamber of Kepresentativcs has the right of accus- 
ing the Secretaries of State. If the accusation is admitted by. 
two thirds of the votes, they are cited before the Senate, which 
then forms itself into a high court of Justice, 

139. Each Secretary of State enjoys an annual salary of five 
thousand gourdes. 

Travelling expenses are allowed them by law. 

SECTION m 
Of the Institutions of Arrondissemenf^ nnd Cumnami. 

140. A council for each arrondi^scment md a i,iuncd for 
each commune, are hereby ^tabhshcd 

These institutions are regulated by Uw 

CHAPTER III. 

Oir THE JUMCrAL POWEB. 

141. litigations which have for their object some civU right 
afe exclusively within the jurisdiction of tho tribunals. 
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142. Litigations which have for their object political rights 
are within the jiu-iscliction of the tribunals, saye the exceptions 
establishei by law. 

143. No tribunal, nor other court for the settlement of dis- 
putes, can be established but hj virtue of a law. 

No estrfLordinary commission or tribunal can be created 
under any denomination whatsoever. 

144. There is, for all the Republic, a Court of Appeal, the 
organiaatioa and attributes of which are determined by law. 

The Court of Appeal has its sittings in the capital. 

145. Tho law detennincs, likewise, the orgauJaation and 
attributes of the other tribunals, 

146. The judges cannot be dismissed except for offence of 
bribery legally tried, nor suspended except on account of an 



Nevertheless, the justices of the peace are liable to be dis- 
missed. 

147 Every jaAga may bo called upon to urge his claims to 
superannuation if he be in the conditions etipulated by law on 
the matter 

148 No one can be named judge or judicial officer unless 
he hjve ittamod the age of thirty yeai's for the Court of Appeal, 
and of twenty five years for the other tribunals. 

149. The President of Hayti appoints and dismisses the judi- 
cial offieers attached to the Court of Appeal mid the other tri- 
bunals. 

150. The functioM of judge are incompatible with any other 
public function, except those of representative. 

Inoompatibility, by reason of relatjonahip, is settled !)y law. 

151. The salaries of the manbers of the judicial body are 
fixed by law. 

152. Tribunals ef commerce can be established. The law 
regulates their organization, their attributes, and the time of ser- 
vice for their members. 

153. Special laws regulate the organization of the military 
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tribunals, their attributes, tto rights and ohligatious of the mem- 
hers of these tribunals, and then: length of service. 

154. The sittings of the trihunala aro puhhc, unl^s snch 
puhlicity endangers pnhlic order and good morals; in this case, 
the tribunal declare this by a decree. 

155. The laij^ regulates the mode of proceeding against the 
judges, in ease of othnes or o£Eenoea by them committed, either 
in tho exercise of their functions o 



CHAPTER IV. 



156. Every citizen above the age of twenty-one years haa the 
right of vote in the primary assemblies, if he be moreover a 
landed proprietor, if he have the cultivation of a farm, of if he 
practise a profession, fill a public of&ce, or follow any business 
defined by the electoral laws. 

157. To be a member of the electoral colleges, it is neces- 
sary to .be twenty-five years of age, and be, besides, in one of 
the other positions mentioned in the preceding article. 

158. The primary assembhes have the right of meeting, by 
virtue of Ailicle 52 of the Constitution, or on the convocation 
of the President of Hayti, in the case mentioned in Article 81, 

Their object is to appoint electors. 

159. The electoral colleges moot likewise in their own right, 
by virtuo of Article 53 of the Constitution, or on the convoca- 
tion of the President of Hayti, in the case laid down in Arfjole 
81. 

Then: object is to name the representatives and their substi- 
tutes. 

160. The meeting of two thu-da of the electors of an arrcn- 
dissement constitute an electoral college, and all eloetioas are 
decided by the absolute majority of the votes of the members 
present and by ballot. 
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161. The primary assemblies and tiie electoral coUegea can 
have no other object but the elections respectively assigned to 
them by the Constitution. 

They are hound to dissolve when this is accomplished. 

TITLE IV. 

OE THE EIN4MCBS. 

102. No tas for the benefit of the State can be estabUahed, 
but by law. 

Taxes for the use of commnnes and arrondissements are 
established by special laws, 

163. No privileges can "be granted in the matter of taxes. 
No exception or abatement of taxes can be established, except 

by a law. 

164. Eseept in cases formally excepted by law, no contribu- 
tion can be levied from the citiaens, unless as a tax for the use 
of the State, of tho arrondissement, or of the comnmao. 

165. No pension, no gratuity, chargeable to the public treas- 
ury, can be granted, except in accordanco with a law. 

166. The budget of each Secretary of Stato is divided into 
chapters. Ko sum allowed for one chapter can bo carried to the 
credit of another, and employed for other expenses, without a 
law. 

167. Every year, tiio Chanibers decree, 1st. The aecountof 
receipla and expense during tho year or preceding years, for 
each department separate ; 2d. The general budget of the Stata 
contaiuiug details of the receipts, and the funds assigned for the 
year to each Secretary of State. 

Nevertheless, no motion, no amendment, can be introduced 
into the budget, to the end of reducing or augmenting the sala- 
ries of the public functionaries, and the pay of the soldiers, 
already pdd by special laws. 

168. The Chamber of Accounts is composed of a certain 
number of members fixed by law. 
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They are named by the Prosidont of Hayti, and hold offiee 
at his -will. The organization and attriljutea of the Cliamher 
of Accounts, are fixed by law. 

169. The law settles the standard, tlie weight, the value, the 
stamp, the effigy, and tlie denomination of the currencies, 

TITLE V. 

OS TUB PUBLIO ITORCIIS. 

170. The public force is raised to defend the State against 
exterior enemies, and to insure at home the maintenance of 
order and the execution of (to laws. 

171. The army is ^seatJaUy obedient, — no armed hody eau 



172. The army is placed on peace or war footing, as occasion 
requires. 

No one can receive soldier's pay unleiss he serve in the army. 

173. The mode of recruiting for the army is fixed by law. 
It regulates, likewise, the promotion, the rights and obliga- 
tions of the soldiers. 

174. No privileged corps can ever he created ; but the Presi- 
dent of Hayti baa a special guard, subject to the same military 
rules as the other corps of the army. 

175. The national guard is organized^hy law. 

It can be mobOized, entirely or in part, only in the case men- 
tioned, in the law or its organization. 

176. Soldiers cannot he deprived of their rank, honors, and 
pensions, but in the manner fixed by law. 

TITLE VI. 

GENEEAL MRAStmES. 

177. The national colors are blue and red, placed 
■horizontally. 

The arras of the Republic are the Palnt-trec, crowned with 
the cap of Mberty, and ornamented with a trophy of arms, with 
the motto, Vunionfait la force, (union is strength.) 
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178. TKe towa of Port-au-Prinee is the capital of tliG 
PiApulilie and tlie seat of govenimejit. 

179. No oath, can be administered except hy virtuo of tte 
law. Tho form thereof is fixed hy law. 

180. Every foreigner who happens to be on tlie territoiy of 
the Eepnblie, enjoys the protection given to persons and goods, 
eaive the exceptions established by law. 

181. Tlie law establishes a imiform ajstem of weights and 
measures. 

182. Tho national holidays are, that of the Independence, 
the 1st Jaauajy ; that of Alexander Potion, the 2d April ; 
that of Agriculture, the 1st May ; that of Philip Guerrier, the 
30th June. 

Tho legal festivals are fixed by law. 

183. No law, no decree, or regulation of pnblio administra- 
tion is binding, imtO published in tho form prescribed by law. 

184. No place, no part of the Territory, can be declared in 
a state of siege, except in ease of civil troubles, or of invasion 
impending, or effected, on the part of a foreign force. 

This declaration is to be made by the President of Hayti, 
and must be countersigned by all the Secretaries of State. 

185. The Constitution cannot bo suspended, either in whole 
or in part. 

TITLE VII. 



THE CONSTITUTION. 

186. If experience demonstrato the jneonvenienoe of some 
of the measures of the Constitution, the proposal of a revision 
of these measures can bo made in the usual form of the laws. 

187. If the Exeeutiyo and tho twu Chamhera agree upon the 
changes proposed in one session, the discussion of them shall 
be deferred to the session of the following year. And if, in 
this second session, tho two Chambers again agree with tho 
Eitecutive npon the proposed changes, the new decrees adopted, 
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i in tlie usual form of tlie laws, as articles of 
tlie Ooastitution. 

188. No motion of revision can be carried out, no change in 
the Constitution can ha adopted hy the two CliamberB, unless 
on a majority of two thirds of the TOtos. 

TITIJ3 viir. 



189. The existing members of the Senate aro maintained in 
office, as follows : — 

One tliird for three years ; one third for six jeai-s ; one third 
for nine years. 

Thia decree shall be executed by tho Senato, by the drawing 
of lots at a public sitting. 

190. In fature, every Senator shall be elected by the Chamber 
of EeprosontatiYCS, for mne years, in accordance with Ai-ticle 
63 of the Constitution. 

191. The formation of tlie Chamber of Kepreseutativcs shall 
take place, for the first time only, as follows ; — 

Tlie President of Hayti shall forward to the Senate a general 
list of three candidates for each Eepresentative, and each sub- 
stituto to be elected for each an-oadiasement. 

The Senate shall elect, from among tho candidates named in 
the general list, the numbers of Kepresentatives and substitutes 
fiaed by Articles 51 and 53 of the Constitution. 

192. In the session of 1847, there shall be proposed to the 



(1.) A law regulating the mode of proceeding against pub- 
lic functionaries, for misdeeds committed by them during their 
administration. 

(2.) A law regulating the form of proceeding befoi-e tho 
high court of justice. 

(3.) A law regulating the exercise of the right of pardon 
ajid of conunutation of sentenoos. 
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(4.) A law regulatiog the retiromcat of judges. 

(6.) A law fising tlie attributes of the Secretai-ies of State, 

193. The present Consfitutioii shall be published and exe- 
cuted throughoat all the extent of the Eepublic. 

The codes of laws, civil, commercial, penal, and of cruninal 
prosecution, together with aU other laws thereto relating, ars 
maintained in force \intil they be legally repealed. 

All measures of laws, decrees, resolutions, regulations, and 
other act'!, which are contraiy to tie present Constitution, are 
hereby annulled. 

Given at tbo National House of Port-au-Prince, tho 14th 
day of Novemher, 1846, ia tho 48d year of tie Independenoe 
of Hayti. 

LAW MODIEYINa THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
EOTJRTBENTH OF NOVEMBER, 1846. 

The legislative body, aTailing itself of the " mitiative " eoa- 
ferred by Article 87 of the Constitution, 

Seeing the decree of the Committee of GonaiVes, dated the 
23d December, 1858, which revives, with modificationsj the 
Constitution of 1846, 

Considering the importance of mailing these modifications 
without delay, has passed unanimously the following laws : — 

Akticle 1. The Articles 62, 71, 73, 111, 132, 133, 139, 
167, aad 182, are modified in the following manner : 

Aur. 62. During the legislative session, eacli Representative 
receives from the puhhc treasury, a monthly salaiy, the amount , 
of which will be fixed by law. 

Another law shall likewise fix tho amount to be allowed to 
each Representative for travelling expenses, from his commune 
to tho scat of government. 

Art. 71. The duties of Senator cannot be discharged by any 
one who may have other pubUo duties devolviog upon him. 
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Nevertheless, a soldici' may be elected Senator, but thence- 
forth he ceases to exercise any mihtary duty. 

AitT. 73. Each Senator receives from the public treasury a 
salary, the amount of whieh is fixed by kw. 

A:ttT. 111. No BepresentatiYe of the people can be imprisoned 
during the time that he holds Ma commiaMon. 

M^eToxtheless, if a EepreaentatiTe discharge any piiblio duty 
after the Bessioa, he can he prosecuted for acts of which he may 
be guilty, and that before the ordinary tribunals. 

Aet. 132. The President of Hayli receives from the public 
treasury a salary, the amount of which is fixed by law. 

Ho resides at the National Palace at the capital. 

Akt. 133. There will be from four to seven Secretaries of 
State, as the President of Hayti may judge nece^ary. Their 
departments will bo fixed by tho decree containing their nomi- 
nation. 

The duties of each department are determined by law. 

AitT. 139. Each Secretary of State will receive an annual 
salary, the amount of whieh will be fixed by law. 

' The amount of travelling expenses to be allowed to the 
Secretaries of State shall likewise be determined. 

Akt. 167. Each year the Chambers pass : 1. The account of 
receipts and espouses, accompanied by vouchers of the preced- 
ing year for each department separately ; 2. The general budget 
of the State, containing the statement of income, and the 
moneys proposed to bo allotted for the year to each Secretary of 
State, for the buainosa of hia departmeut. 

Nevertheless, no poposal, no amendment can be introduced 
into the budget to the end of reducing, or augmenting the 
salaries of the public functionaries, and the pay of the soldiers, 
abeady fixed by law. 

Art. 182. The National holidays are : that of tho Inde- 
pendence of HayU, the 1st January ; that of T. T. Dessalines, 
the 2d January ; that of Alexander PStion, the 2d April ; that 
of Agriculture, the 1st May; that of Philip Guerrier, the 
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SOth Juno ; ttat of the Besloration of the MepuUic, the 22d 
December. 

Art. 2. The Articles 189, 190, and 191, of the same Con- 
etitution, are suppressed ; tho Article 192, which by this deci- 
Bion hocoraes 189, is modified as foOows : — 

Abt. J 89, In tho session of 1860, if not before, there shall 
be proposed to tho JegislatiTO body : 

(1.) A law regulating the mode of proceeding against pub- 
lic functionaries for acts of their administration. 

(2.) A law regulating the form of procedure before the high 
court of justice. 

(3.) A law regulating tho exercise of tho right of pardon 
and the commutation of sentences. 

(4.) A law regulating tho retirement of the judges. 

Art. 3. The Article 193, which now takes the No. 190, 
shall be drawn up as follows : 

Art. 190. The present law shall be published and executed 
throughout the whole extent of the Eepublic. 

The codes of civil, commercial, and penal laws, those of 
criminal prosecution, and all laws relating thereto, are main- 
tained in force until legally repealed. 

All the provisions of laws, decrees, resolutions, regulations, 
and other acts which are contrary to the present Constitution are 
hereby annulled. 

Given at the National House, at Port-au-Prince, the 14th 
day of July, 1859, in the 50th ycMr of the Independence. 

The President of the Senate Bjlaikb Jean-Pierre. 

The Secretaries S. Tocssaint, B. Iboinac. 

Given at tho Chamber of Representatives, at Port-au-Prince, 
he 15th of July, 1859, year 56th of Independence. 

The President of the Gkamber. . Panayott. 

The Secretfwies J. Thebatid, E. Gtji 
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lis THE Name of the Leidbeh, 

Tlie President of Hajti PTflama ftat tlic law Bubjotned, of 
tho LegialatiTe Ooipa, be sealed with the seal of fio Eepublie, 
published, and executed. 

Given at tie National Palaco of Portau-Princo tie 18th of 
July, 1856, year 56tb of Independence. 

CtBFrBAED. 

Br THE President : 

The Secretary of Staie.Presideiacf the CimuM J. Paui- 

The Secrelarg of Stale, of Jasiice, and of Wi^ships, 
diaryed v/idi the portfolio of tha Ivteaior, imd of 
Agriaikare F. E. Dlmois. 

The SecrOary of State, of War, and of t^ Marine ... . T. Dbjoie. 

The Secrdmy of Stcde of the General Palke Jn. Lamothb. 

2Se SscrelarT/ of Slate of Finances, and of Commerce. . Vn. PlbsahCB. 
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Ccttcr to t!j£ Qrbitor. 

LETTER TO THE PUEBIDEST. 

Pobt-au-Peince, Ave. i, 1859. 
rpo Hi8 Excellency the Pkbsidest of Hayti ; 

In behalf of eertiun Macks, ood peisons of color in the Umted Statel 
Bnd the Canailas, wlio are deflirous of emigrating to Hajlj, J respectfully 
ssk replies to the following qaestloos : 

L WonldEmigrantsboaubject to military duty 1 If so, for how loi^, 
tmd what mantier of duty 1 

II. Wotild yon grant ench Emigrants perfect liberty to leave the 
countjy whenever they desiied to do so I 

III. Would they bo lequiicd, directly oc indirectly, to support the 
Eoman Catholic Religion if they are not roembcra of (he Catholic 
Ciiurdi^ 

IT. How long ere they would ha invested with all the rights, eiviland 
political, of nalivo-born Haytiana t 

Y. Do yoa guarantee to such Emigranta as efficient govemmentel 
protection as is pven to tlio native Haytiajjs t 

VI. la the Govemmeut willing that such Emigcanla should settle in 
neighborhoods 1 Is the GoTemmeut prepued to sell sach irnctB, on eaay 
Icrme, to be p^d in instalments, or within a reasonable number of years, 
and what other fadlitioa and eneouti^emenls will the Government give 
to introduce Euch an emigration, and snch settlements of coramrmitlea 1 
I ask your pardcalar attention to this head, as, unlcsB it is aatisEiotorily 
answered, it will be impossible to induce bu emigration of wealthy and 
intelligent men from America. 

VII. Provided such setllementa were formed, what ediicalional facili- 
ties would he extended them 1 

I have the honor Ui bo, &c., 

Jaues Redpath. 
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BEPLT OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
OiTiOB or THE Sechetakt OS State op Eoreign I1eu.tion3, I 
Poet-ao-Pkince, Augost 17, 1859. J 

Sir : I have the privilege of ta-ansmittiiig to you the repliea 
fo tte questions containeci in yom letter of tLe 4tli instant, to 
His Bseellenoy the President of Hayti, relative fo cmigratioa. 

It is ctiefly to the development of Agricultui'e in Hayti, that 
the Government wishes to make tlna enterprise subservient. 

To that end it is disposed to accord special favors to persona 
of that profession who shall decide to emigrate. To agricultur- 
ists, and to those who shall come here with the intention of 
devotmg themselves to cultlYation, it will accord the following 



Fir&t, It will pay liieir passage at the rate of fifteen piastres 
(Spanish or American dollars) for each, ablo-hodied man or 
woman ; and at that of eight piastres for children of twelve imd 
under, and old persons beyond sisty years. 

Second, It will board and lodge them for eight days, while 
they are seeking other accommodations. 

It may he proper to osplain here the usage respecting oon- 
traots which are ordinarily formed between agriculturists and 
proprietors in the country. The proprietors advance the landa 
and works, (usmes,) the agriculturists undertalse the eultivation 
and improvements ; the produce is equally divided between the 
proprietor and agriculturist. The emigrants may each make 
contracts if they see fit. The emigrants will find land to buy 
from private individuals. They may also obtain it from the 
Grovemment, and at a reasonable price, on easy terms of pay- 
ment, if the State possesses land in -the districts where the emi-. 
grants shall establish themselves. 

The Government wHl extend to them the same protection as 
fo Haytians themselves. For the rest, shortly after their arrival 
in the oountry, they can have the same civil and pditical rights 
as the Hayfians ; for, according fo the civil code of Hayti, 
every person descended from African or Indian blood, can, 
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certain fonnalitiea fulfilled, become a Haytian. after a residence 
of one year in tke country. Tlie roligioua Itolicf of tte emi- 
grants, to whaterer Ciristiaii sect they may belong, sliall always 
be respected. They shall freely exercise their worship. There 
shall never he occasion to call them to defend the Eoman 
Catholic religion, whether they believe it or not. 

A recent law fixes the term of obligatory military service for 
every Haytiau at nine years. The citizens required for tliia 
service are deagnatcd by lot. TKe Government, as an evidence 
of its good intentions in fiivor of emigration, has i-esolved to 
exempt the emigrants from military service. But this exemp- 
tion shall not extend to their children when thoy shall have 
attained the prescribed ago of drawing lots. 

The emigrants shall make a part of tho National Guard, 
(militia.) The National Guard meets only on the first Sunday 
of each monlh, and has no exercises to make on that day. In 
case of extraordinary events, a more active service may ha 
exacted of it. But then it will be a duty to fiilfil for the guar- 
anty of tho general interests, and consequently of thoir own. 

The emigrants will he permitted to settle together, in each 
looaU^, as much as it shall be a practicable thing ; but they 
shall not, therefore, cease to he subject to the laws and author- 
ities of the Eepublic. 

The present Government, which is devoting itself seriously 
to spreading light, has founded, and will continue to found, 
numerous primaiy schools. In these institutions instruction is 
given cheaply, and even gratuitously, to certain children. 

The children of fie emigrants shall enjoy in this respect the 
same advantages as those" of Haytians. 

Our laws deprive no one of tho privilege of leaving the 
country if they please; nevertheless, the Haytian who abandons 
tis country in the moment of imminent danger loses forevor 
tho quality of citizen. The emigrants who do not wish to 
remain in Hayti are fi-eo to re-embark ; yet those whose intro- 
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duotion into the countrj stall Tdg at Government espenae, can 
leave only after a residence of tiiree years. 

This,. sir, is tie commnnioatloa tliat I have been charged to 
make to you. Accept the assurance of my distinguiafced coq- 
Bideration, 

The Secretary of State of Foreign Relations : 

A. Jeam Simon. 
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IV. 

ffiall for Grmigration. 

MEN of cror race dispersed in the United States I Yonr fete, 
jour social position, instead of ameliorating, daiiy lieeomea 
worse. Tte chains of tiiose who are slaves are riYOteil; and 
prejudice, more implacable, perhaps, than servitude, pursues 
and crushes down the free. Everytliing is contested with us in 
that country in which, neverthelesB, they boast of liberty; they 
have invented a new slavery for the free, who believed that thoy 
had now no masters ; it is this humiliating patronage which is 
revolting to yotu" hearts. Philanthropy, in. spite of its noble 
efforts, seems more powerless than ever to lead, your cause to 
victory. Contempt and hatred increase against yon, and the 
people of the United States desire to eject you from its bosom. 

Come, then, to us ! the doors of Hayti are open to you. By 
a happy coincidence, which Providence seems to have brought 
about in your behalf, Haylj has risen from the long debasement 
in which a tyrannical government had held her ; liberty is re- 
stored there. Como and join us ; come and bring to us a con- 
tingent of power, of light, of labor; com.e, and together with 
us, advance onr own common country in prosperity. We will 
como by this means to the aid of the philanthropists who make 
such generous efforts to break the chains of those of our breth- 
ren who are still in slavery. 

Our institutions are Eberal. The government is mild and 
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moderate. Our soil Ls virgin and rioli, — we have laige traeta 
of good land, nearly all uucultiyatcd, wliioli only need intelli- 
gent workmen to till tliem. Everything assures yon in this 
country of a happy future. For those among jon who possess 
capital, it will he easy to find at oace a place among ns. The 
country offers them immediate rosoorces. They can eoant on 
the solicitude of the GoTonmient, and on it8 special protection. 
Our society is ready to adopt them, and prepares for them a 
fraternal welcome. TEey will enjoy here all the considerations 
that they merit; they will occupy the rank that their respecta- 
bility assigns themj — all the things that a blind and barbarous 
prejudice refioses to them in countries inhospitable to our race. 

The poorer emigrants shall have the right to all that their sit- 
uation demands. The Government will provide for their first 
necessities, and will take the proper measures to secure to them 
a quiet and honorable asylum, as well as to facilitate for them 
the means of obtaining employment. 

It is very natural that you should ask, before coming to an 
unknown country, what are the facilities that will be afforded 
to you, as well for the satisfaction of your first needs, as for 
your definitive settlement. This thought has seriously occupied 
the Chief of the Republic and his Government. 

I proceed to state the determination to which it has come : — 

To such of you as are not able to pay t!io esponsea of your 
passage, aid will be given from the public treasury. 

Agents, whom I shall presently appoint in the United States, 
will be charged to make the necessary arrangements in this 
respect. 

On their arrival here, the emigrants will find lodging gratui- 
tously, where, during the first few days, then- needs will be 
provided for. 

Government will occupy itself from this time with providing 
means to offer to each person, on arrival, either on private 
estates or the public dommns, safSeiently remunerative work. 

Every individual, the issue of African blood, may, imroedi- 
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atcly on arrival, declare hia wisli to be natmalized ; and after 
one year's residence, he can become a citizen of Hayti, enjoying 
all his civil and political rights. 

The emigrants will he exempt from military service, hut their 
children, when tiey are of the requisite age, shall he held to 
perform the service conformahly to the laws of tio country , that 
is to say, for a limited time, and by the result of conscription. 
[Par suite du iirage au sort.l This exception does not con- 
stitute, in their favor, a modification of the law on the National 
Guard, of which every citizen must form a pai-t. 

You will have power, also, freely to esereise your religion. 

I have spokeu here only of tie member!; of the Afiican lace, 
who groan in the United States more thai elsewhere, hy reason 
of the ignoble prejudice of color, but our sympithies are 
equally extended to all those of our origin who, throughout tho 
world, are bowed down under the weigbt of the Mine suffennga. 
Let them come to us ! The bc«om of the country is open to 
them also. I repeat it, they will be able to acquire, either on 
the public or private estates, fertile lands, where, by the aid of 
assiduous labor, they will find that happiness which, in their 
actual condition, they cannot hope to find. 

The man whom Gtod baa pointed out with his finger to elevate 
the dignity of his race, is found. 

The hour of the reunion of all the children of Hayti is 
sounded I Let them be well convinced that Hayti is the bul- 
wark of their liberty ! 

Given at the office of the Secretary of State of the Interior, at 
Portrau-Prince, tho 22d August, 1859, Fifty-Sixth year of 
Independence. 

The Secretaryof State, of Justice, and of Worship, chM-ged 
par intenm, with the portfolio of the Interior and of Agri- 
culture. P. B. DuDOis. 
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%nswcv3 to i!llncstioii3 |3rcs£ntei( bji iXIr. JO'cKinaii. 

Pokt-au-Princb, Makch 26, 1860. 

WE are desirona to receive amongst ua all men of Africiia 
origin who are willing to share our fortunes. 

The reception given at St. Mare, to one hundred and twenty 
emigrants from Louisiana, is a proof of the good-will of the 
country people as regards these pei-sons. 

When they arrive here they will find, either to lease or huy, 
from the Govemment or priyate parties, fertile lands at a 
rcaaonahle price. For persons unaequainted with the country, 
and who have to study its peculiarities, the system of leases is 
not to he despised, tho very small annual charge heing no 
obstacle to the prosperity of their labors. Besides, the govem- 
ment is authorized by law to sell all national lands. They 
possess a great extent of land, in different parts of the country, 
and wiU always place their lands at the disposition of tho emi- 
grants. Tho mode of sale imposed upon them hy law, in this 
case, is, for cash. In certain quarters these properties are suffi- 
ciently estensivo to allow of the settlement of one hundi'ed 
families or more. 

Permission will be granted to emigrants to hny land, on their 
mating the declaration that they wish to become Haytians, and 
on 'their renoimcing every other nationality. 

Our law authorizes the formation of two sorts of companies : 
Copartnerships,' which do not need any preliminary antioriza- 
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tioii, and Joint Stock Companies, wliose statutes would have to 
be submitted to tlie Government for their approval. It deter- 
mines the coaditiona on which they exist, and their mode of 
action Under the control of this legislation companies could 
be formed, eilier for exploring the' mines, or for the e3ta,blish- 
ment of manufactories, and the Government would look very 
favorably on all serious undortaJsings of this sort. 

The Government cannot bind itself to the adoption of a pro- 
tective tariff. Manufacturers would, however, have a sufficient 
guarantee in onr actual tariiF, whose mean rate for the last 
twenty years has been 20 per cent, upon the value of goods im- 
ported. As our fiscal legislation derives its principal revenue 
from, the customs duties, it ia not to be supposed that the exist- 
ing system will be given up, for a long time to come. 

We have no law on Patents. The principle, however, exists 
in our civil law, as regards literary property, and might, if need 
be, be developed, so as to afford protection to inventions. 

Though the law of tho National Guard prescribes a monthly 
review thereof, on every first Sabbath in the month, maasures 
would bo taken not to disturb the conscientious scruples of the 
members of those churches which forbid such a use of tbat day. 

The sons of emigrants destined to a reUgious career will be 
esempted from military service. There will be no exception 
made in the case of those who may be engaged in secular pur- 
suits or professions. 

Provisions of all kinds being always to bo bad in abundance, 
there ia no need of dispensing with the payment of tho customs 
duties on provisions for the use of those who may arrive. 

Machines, agricultural implements, and personal effects, will 
be allowed to be brought info the country free of duty. There 
can be no exception made to the general rule in such cases, as 
i-egards the disposal of produce by the emigrant. 

The Government vriU engage to provide remuneratmg labor 
foe honest and able, but poor laborers, who could not imme- 
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diately puiciiaae property. This tbcj would do, either liy means 
of leases or partnerstips, or by placing tliem in auci situatioas 
ae, liy economy and good conduct, they could in a few years 
become proprietors. 

Lands for schools and chapels woiild be given by the State. 

The emigranta would not be compelled to come to Port-au- 
Prince, but could go directly to that part of the country which 
they would choose. 

They would, after the settlement of a year and a day in the 
Eepublio, enjoy all the privileges of ITaytian citizens. 

To mate it easy for those needy persona of African origin 
who would wish to emigrate to Hayti, the Government has de- 
eidedj aince laat year, to pay their passage, at the following 
ratos: — 

Eifteen dollars Spanish for every able-bodied man and woman. 
Eight dollars for children under twelve years of age, and for 
aged persons above sixty. 

It is well to make known the contracts which are uaually 
made m this country between agricultural laborers and proprie- 
tors. The proprietors give the land and necessary implemeutB, 
the others cultivate the Jand and dispose of the produce. This 
is divided equally between tlie proprietor and the cultivator. 
The emigrants might enter into such agreements if they saw fit 
to do so. 

The Government will always respect the religious belief of 
tho emigrants, no matter to what Christian sect they may be- 
long. They will never be called upon to defend the Roman 
Catholic religion, whether they follow it or not. 

The pesent Government, in its earnest desire to spread 
fcaowledge among tie people, has founded and will yet found a 
number of primary schools. In these establishments instruction 
is given cheap, and oven gratuitously to certain, children. The 
childi'en of emigrants will enjoy in this respect the same 
privileges as Haytian children. 

Our laws do not take away from any one the power to leave 
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tlie country wtcn ho pleases. Nevertheless, the Ilaytian who 
ahaudons his eonntry in tunes of imminent danger, loses forever 
the right of citizenship. Those emigrants who do not care to 
remain in Hayti wiil be free to go back again. Those, how- 
ever, whose passage the Goyernmeiit may have paid, will not 
be able to leave the country until after three yoara' residence. 

These, sir, are the oommunicatJona which I am commissioned 
to make to you. 

The Seeretaty of State of the Interior and of Agriculture, 
(Signed) Ts. Jh. Josspu. 
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KE P OR T. 
rpO IIis Excellency the Pkissibent of Hayh: 
-^ President: — I fcelieve tlie time has coiue to submit to jour 
ExceHency tlie result of the labors unclertakcn by jour order on 
the question of Emigration into our country of men of our race. 
After having examined, from difiereut points of view, tliis 
important subject, it is time to substitute action for preliminary 
studies, and the more so that cleflnitive questions are now pro- 
posed to the Government of the Eepubho. Men who have 
appreciated the riches of our soil, the mildness of our national 
manners, the working of our institutions, the good intentions of 
your Excellency, desire to put their hands to the work. Direct 
propositions have been addressed to us ; demands for informar 
tion have been made of us; time presses; they ought to be re- 
plied to. 

On the other hand, we ought to state that in all that portion 
of our hemisphere which extends from the rivers St. Lawrence 
to Orinoco, a work of expiilaion of populations is in prog- 
ress, to which we ought not to remain inattentive. To profit by 
this movement in welcoming men of our blood, the victims of 
3 to continue the work of relia- 
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bilitatlon undertaken by tke Foundors of tbo Republic, and to 
remain faithful to the National Traditions. 

I wiU, firstly, place under your eyes what has been done by 
my predecessors and by myself to advance this question to a 
practical result ; and then I will submit to your Escellency the 
conclusions which it seems to me proper to adopt. 

On the 22d of August, 1S5&, the Government, by a circular 
of the Secretaiy of State of the Interior anc! of Agriculture, 
made an appeal to all persons of our race who sirfier from the 
prejudice of color. Hayti offers them a refuge, and faoilltiea to 
come and esfeiblish themsolvea among us. To agriculturalists, 
particularly, they guarantee an immediate position, in harmony 
with their peeuniai-y standiiig. They may bocomo landed pro- 
prietora, fanners, or la,borers on halves, [a moitiS fruits,] or by 
fhe week. Those among them who had not the means of pay- 
ing their passage would be received at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It was stated tliat the emigrants would be excused from mili- 
tary service, — the service of the National Guard alone being 
obhgatory on all citizens. 

Convinced of tto jmportan.ee of informing families who 
desired to come to our country, of the liberality of our Institu- 
tions iu matters of religious belief, the Goyemment guaranteed, 
conformably with the disposition of our laws, the public exercise 
of the worship that each of them professed. 

This appeal was received abroad with numerous comsnenda- 
tions, emanating as well from those who were themselves intei> 
ested, as fium the friends of humanity. It was a proof of the 
honorable position of the country which enabled us to throw 
afar off a ray of civihzation. 

But this first step made by our Government was only a gen- 
eral enunciation of generous mtentions. Subsequent relations 
with men well disposed towards our race have called our atten- 
tion to points of detail which it was useful to examine, or to 
which it becomes necessary to g^ve precise replies. 
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The Govermneiit declarDd, first of all, that an alisoluto sub- 
misBion to the laws of tho country was tho principal condition. 
Liberal and republican, theso laws offer [serious] guarantees to 
all. Tkcy satisiy, as well in regard tu uivil as to political order, 
ail the legitimate wants of aa advanced society. By malting 
known their dispositions, an answer was given to many of the 
questions proposed. Meanwhile all the points of detail were 
not examined, though Ught was thrown upon thorn. Our inte- 
rior Btate is little known abroad; we judged it necessary to 
dissipate all doubts which might exist in the mmds of foreigners. 

Thus, the G-ovemmeat said that it possessed, in all parts of the 
coontij, demesne lands in largo tracts ; that, among them, there 
were many of excellent quality ; and that the laws authorized 
us to sell them ; 

That the price of them was moderate ; 

That, at different points, the extent was such that groups of 
a hundred to two hundred families would bo able to establisli 
themselves thereon ; 

That to each of these groups freehold sites would be granted 
for the establishment of schools and chapels, whatever might be 
the religious belief of the members of the settlements. 

That, on thoir declaration of their intention to become Hay- 
tians, and renounce every other nationa,lity, the emigrants would 
have the right of pureliasing lands ; 

That, to honest laborers, vigorous but poor, who might not be 
in a position to purchase, it would give all desirable facilities for 
obtaining remunerative work, — either as farmers, as intcTOSted 
on shares, [that is, paying one half the crop as rent for the 
farm, houses, and manufactories,] or as day-laborers. By tlie 
profits arising from such wort they would be enabled, in a short 
time, if they were men of economy, and well-behaved, to be- 



That, further, the public treasury would pay the passage of 
this class of persons, at the rate of fifteen piastres (American 
dollaia) for each adult man jmd woman, and of eight piastres 
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for oaob, eliild of less than twelve years of age, or aged persons 
OTer sixty ; 

That all tie imnnmities whicK other citizens of tlie Eepublio 
CEJoy, will be accorJod to them, after a resii3ence of one year m 
the Eepuhlie ; 

That the esorcise of all leligions was protected hy onr laws, 
and that our national manners guaranteed an nnlunlted tole~ 
ranee to all beliefe ; 

That tlie formation of commercial companies, existing in othei 
countries, was authorized by our laws ; 

That these laws recognize : — 

Copartnerships, — which do n t n 1 y j liminary author- 
ization ; 

Joint Steele Companies, — wh t tut would have to be 
submitted to the GtiTornmont f th u app 1 ; 

That, under tho authority f ijus 1 1 tion, companies 
might he formed, as well for th sjl tat n f mines or forests 
as tlie establisliiaent of manufactures ; 

That we have no patent-right laws, but that tlio principle 
exists in our civil law, and is capable of expansion ; 

That the Government cannot engage itself to encourage, by 
a protective tariff, articles which might bo manufaotarcd in Hay- 
ti ; but that manufacturers will find a sufficient guarantee in our 
actual tariff, which has always averaged 20 per cent, on tho 
cost price. As our fiscal legislation derives its chief revenues 
£"om Custom-House duties, it is not likely that it will, for some 
time to come, abandon the system ; 

That, the chief articles of food being always abundant, there 
is no necessity for emigrants bringing provisions from abroad, 
nor consequently of waiving the payment of the Custom-House 
duties thereon ; but that machines, agricultural implements, 
personal baggage, and furniture, shall be free of entry ; 

That, as to the exportation of products, no change will he 
made in tho present Custom-Houjse duties ; 

That the cordial reception given at St. Mark to the Louisiana 
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emigrants hy our people so nitutally huspitalilo, was a proof 
of tho cordial rLception m reserve ioi those wlio may subse- 
qucBtly arrive , 

Tiiat nothing shall eontiavene tho rehgiou? scruples of th(Ke 
■who regai-d it aa a duty to abstain from i\\ oui-upation on tho 
Sahbath. It is proper to state, however that the monthly re- 
view of the National Guaid i8 heid on the first Sunday of the 
month ; but it will bo easy to make a legal modification of this 
arrangement ; 

That a temporary lod^ng, for the first eight days, shall be 
oSered to those arriving, until they get settled according to their 
vnihes, 

That, independently of tho school-, that these new citizens 
m'!y eicate, tho existing Government which occupies itself 
without ceasing with the duty of pubho instruction, has found- 
ed and wiU stJl found, numerous educational estabhshmenta in 
which the monthly charge is next to nothing, and gratuitous to 
the poor ; 

That our laws deprive no one of tho right of quitting the 
country when he sees fit ; yet, that tie HaytJMi who deserts his 
country in the time of need lo&es foie\ er his qual ty of citaaen. 
The emigrants who may not dciire to lemoin in Hiyti will bo 
at liberty to re-ombark , but those who o mtiod \ct on into the 
country shall have been at public cost shall not bo poimitted to 
leave until after three years residence or unlil they repay to 
(jovemmeat the expenses to which it has been put on their 
account. 

The Government would not hdve 'ts ta.k regiided is com- 
plete if it had not collected the most ouwimstant al fwta on 
every point reUtm^, o th gra e (juest on After receivmg the 
order from yonr Ex cl n y I addtcased on tho 20th of March 
last, a cireula to the o nmandeis of tho arrond sscmcat'^ and 
the councils of the co n uue instructing them to lay before 
the population of ho on y the condition of men of African 
race abroad, and to ask £iom them an enei^tic co-operatim, in 
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tlie event that a gi-eat number of persons should resolve to 
tafco up their abode in Hajfi, These circulars have been, 
made public, and the responses they have called forth testify 
the most liyely sentiments of fraternity. Extending to the ad- 
ministrators of finances in their capacity of managers of the 
national doma,ijia, this correspondence, which has been carried 
on rapidly, and of which it is only possible, President, to submit 
to you a synopsis, wo have received proofs of a general good- 
will. Here there are offers of public subscriptions ; there they 
wish to charge themselves with the caro of a certain number of 
pei-sons ; iu an i nfini ty of places they will give [rent] lands on 
halves ; some will rent, others sell them , in fine, all are dis- 
posed to make all pioper arrangements 

The lists fumishod by the admmistiators of fin^ncei are not 
complete. Though I had iccommpndpd them to omit small 
parcels of land, I am sure that I have many additions to re- 
ceive; some have, moieovei, been annonnLed abcady 

Laying aside all information which does not seem sufficiently 
precise, I have caused a Ust to bo made, arrondissement by ar- 
rondissement, following the rule of not going further from the 
sea than twelve to fifteen miles, so as not to lose the advantages 
of sea carriage". I have, nevertheless, made exceptions in favor 
of Mirebalais, Laseatobas, and Plaisance, to which locahties 
there are tolerably good roads from Portrau-Prinoe and Cape 
Haytian. 

Here follows the synopsis of this work. 

AREONCISSEMENT Or rOBT-AD-PBIKCB. 

In different parts of the communes of the Croix des Bouquets 
and I'Arcahaie, there are vast lands, belonging to the State, and 
which offer the means of locating a good number of individuals. 
Independently of theso lands, there are a great many individ- 
uals who possess extensive tracts which they would wish to eco 
cultivated, either on lease or on half shares. According to gen- 
eral use, the machinery, eto., for the manufactory of sugar and 
^prup, on these properties, would be placed in the hands of 
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those wlio viovli eultivato them. The* great fertility of the 
plains of Cul-de-Sac, Eoucassin, aild I'Aicohaie, offers mtmher- 
less adyant-ages to emigraats ; bat if it were a question of pur- 
chasins;, lands in these quarters lae conaiderahly dearer than in 
leas central localities ; this, moreover, is ever the case in the 
iieighborhi?od of large towns. It is certain, nevertheless, that 
if serious offers were made for such propei-tJes, prices would fall 
considerably. This same observation which I here malie can 
be applied to every part of the country. 

Apart from the fai-mers of these properties, a thousand 
persons could probably find occupation there aa laborera, sugar- 
boilers, machinists, and in other trades useful to agriculture. 

AHROSDISSEMBNT 01 LlJOGASE. 

This arrondissement has very few State lands which are not 
occupied, especially in the plain. From Gxessier.to Petit 
Goave, a pretty large number of individuals could find employ- 
But when wo spealc of private property, we here find, as in 
deed throughout all the Republic, a vast extent of land which 
is of no present use to the owners. Many of them aro dis- 
posed, some to sell, some to lease, or to make any other arrange- 
ments which might prove reciprocally beneficial to the contract- 
ing parties. This important arrondissement possesses, within 
easy reach of the capital, beautiful rich plains, running down to 
the sea, and having a great many good landing-places. The 
navigation of the gulf of Por^au-P^incc, easy at all seasons of 
the year, offers great advantages for the disposal of produce. 
The mountains produce superior coffee in great ahundanee, and 
then- cool and fertile lands admit of the cultivation of all sorts 
of produce. 

ARBflNDISSBMBNT Or ST. MAEK. 

Erom Mont Eouis to St. Mark, the State possesses, in 
the plains, considerable quantities of irrigated -lands, of 
good quahty, and several estates in the mountains. Sov- 
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eral private pai-ties in this quM-tcr are willing to soil at moderate 

In the plain of the Artibonite, over an esteat of sixty milea, 
■from Verrettea to la Eivi^re Sal6e, there are a good many unoc- 
cupied Slate lands. These landa are fit for all sorts of cnltivar 
tion, particularly of. cotton, com, and provisions. Towai'ds 
Eiviere Sal6o the deposits from the Aitihonite haTO covered the 
lands with mud. They are easily cultivated, and can be used 
also for nusing stock. There are ponds there which only i-e- 
qnire to he kept in order to furnish good water during the 
whole year. Private parties would also sell cheap largo quau- 
titics of land. 

In order to bring hack to this arrondissement its ancient 
prosperity, the water-courses would liavo to he opened as foi'- 
merly, and the channels which are now filled up would rec[uire 
cleaning. 

Tlio commandGr of this arrondissement makes this observa- 
tion, that the principal inconvonionce which be Las met with 
hero is the want of houses. You can go a long distance) with- 
out meeting a single cabin, and experience has shown him that 
this is a serious obstacle for men who, on arriving, are obliged 
to spend considerable time to build themselves a shelter. I do 
not hteitate, Presideat, to point out to you the arrondissement 
of St. Mark as one of the most important points for emigration. 
Here are vast tracts of land thinly peopled, and of known fer~ 
tility, lai'ge rivers, easy eommimioation, an open port, a town 
at an eai^ distance fi-om two great eomraeroial centres, easy 
communication with the arrondissements of Mirehalais, Lasea- 
bobas, and Marmelade ; there are in this locality all the ele- 
ments necessary tobimg back its ancient riches. The only thing 
which is wanting is a population m proportion to its magnificent 
position. Emigration cm supply this. We have already seen 
a certain number of L uwinnns tike this direction, and others 
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Mir BBALilS 

The Goverameiit owna, in tils an'ondiasemont, i ^reat amount 
of land. Tb.0 mildness of the climatf , and thp fertility of the 
soil, offer Teiy great adTantagea. Several pioprietors offer 
large properties for sale. 

This district would seem to be very favorable to men of oar 
race who, from a long residence in the cold countries of North 
America, would find it difficult to accustom themselves to the 
much greater heat of the lowlands. The distance from any 
seaport would certainly be an inconTenicnee for the embarkation 
of produce, but the high road to Portau-Pi-ince, by way of tho 
plain of Cul-de-Sac, is geiiei-ally pretty good. 

AEEONDISSEMEHT OF LlSOAnOBAS. 

AU that I have said of Ilirebalais applies to this aiTondisse- 
ment. There is here a largo quantity of land, both public and 
private property. 

The land here is of pi-odigious fertility, and fit for all kinds 
of culture. Lascahobas has also vast deposits of coal, and if 
the Artibonite oould be made navigable, this part of the country 
could attain to a high degree of proBperity. 

AEBOHDISSEMENT OP BESSALINES. 

At a short distance from the village of DessaUnes, the State 
owns from two thousand to twenty-five hundred acres of land, or 
more. Near to St. Mark, and placed in much the same ciroum- 
Btancos, what has been said of the one applies to tho other. As 
It is situated more in the interior, it maybe considered as a con- 
tinuation of the arrondissement of St. Mark. There aro several 
questions which would require profound study, — such as the 
regulation of the water supply, the cultivation of different 
savannahs, etc. 

AKKONDISSBMBNT OP GONAltVES. 

This arrottdissement most be jomed to the two prLreding 
ones, to complete a group, tho unity of which is scarcely broken 
by the administrative divisions. In tho centre, snd foiming a 
vast quadrilatoral, is a magnificent baan (or hollow) watered by 
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tLo \.rtiboniti. tho Dstpr, and virioua -iiniU witci-coursos. 
Cotton his always been grown on the o larnl'S wliicli are in a 
BupenM degiee adapted to its cultivation By giving tliem 
water, OTCiy kmd ot produce natural to tins climato could be 
grown th(,re 

The high road from St. Mark to (jonaTvea intersecta them, and 
there aio numerous bnding-pla:es on tho seashore. 

AEROtroiSSBMBNT OB PORT BE PAIK, 

Thora are many demesne lands ia this section, of upwards 
of three hundred and six hundred acres each lot. The (Quantity 
of land situated in the plains is small compared to that on the 
hiOs and in the mountains. Both are very fertile, and would 
produce almost anything. Cotton would succeed well on the 
long lino of oountiy which extends from the Bay-des-MouBtic[ue3 
to the Bomhardo. 

The department of the northwest is only thinly peopled. 
Many private parties wish to come to terms of any kind with 
emigrants. Large lots of land could he fonnd on very ^vorable 
tfirma. Twelve thousand acres are at present in the market. 

Landing-places arc numerous all along lie coasts. Port de 
Pais, an open port, would facilitate the disposal of all sorts of 
produce. Besides, its nearness to Cape Haytian presents im- 
portant advantages. 

I do not speak of the arrondisseraent of Mole St. Nicholas, as 
this part of the country is very poor and barren. 

AILltONDISSBMBNT 01? TEH EORGNE. 

As in almost every place, the Government lands are more 
abundant in the mountains than in the plains, in this section. 
Private parties are open to arrangements with emigrants. 

The climate is mild, and the lands are fertile. There is here 
a great variety in tho cultivation of the land. Cocoa is the 
staple of several districts. There ia a bright future awaiting 
this part of tho country, in the matter of agriculture. The 
price of land is rather high. By means of many harbors and 
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landing-places, this section has easy access to I'ort de Pais and 
Capo Haytian. 

AKKOSBISSBMBNT OP UBmi. 

In all the department of tbc north thero are great nnmbcra 
of demesne lands in t!io hands of sc^oatters, or of farmers who do 
not pay their rent. The conditions of then; leases ought to he 
falfilled by them. This they should ho made to do under pen- 
alty of cancelling their leases. 

This is an inconTenieaee which we often meet with in this 
district. 

There is much waste land here, the climate is mild, and the 
lands very fertile. The sympathies of the emigrant will be 
attracted by its smiling and pictnresc[uo aspect, as thoso of the 
ti-aveller invariably are. 

Plaisauce (the veiy name indicates the advantages to he en- 
joyed here) rejoices in a climaf« of imcomparable mildness, and 
of very great fertility. Though at a considerable distance from 
any commercial centre, it is, by its position, tho principal mat> 
ket between the Cape and Gonai'ves, and has the means of 
t^ing its produce to tho most favorable of these two markets. 

AEItOSDISSEMKtJT OS OAPE HAYTIAIf, 

The Government lands are more parcelled out hero than in 
many other localities ; this is always the case in the neighborhood 
of large towns. There is, notwithstanding, a considerable quantity 
of demesne land. Six miles from the Cape, at Morne Rouge, 
there are seven hundred and fifty acres of unoccupied land. 
This virgin soil, of great fertility, is watered by numerous 
springE. Independently of boing noar the capital of the dis- 
trict, they ai-o neax the landing-plaee of Acnl du Nord. 

The fertility of the plain of the Cape is proverbial. 

The eeetiona of Limonade and Quartier-Morin, are justly re- 
nowned for their fertility. In spite of the heat of our climate, 
tho cultivation of the sugarcane succeeds admirably without 
irrigation. 
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Many ] to jar e wnrn^ '^ T P ** wit 

workmen. TIi s a gau n e h c g anta 11 1 b o to 
come to te ms w h them 

ATROND S^BMENT OP THE GF 4NDB R i]EE 

The loc 1 autho t es man f t mucl ymp thy n behalf of 
emigratiott Tt u^h the (lOvemiaQnt bala oro cut [ nto 
small parts or pa ly lea. c 1 there s room he e to a good 
niimber of laborer" Many of the leases arc o y li U for the 
cutting of the logwood Th ^ fine arrondissement has a la ge 
extent of fall w lial of fi -st-rate c[ al (y 

ARKONHIa EKENl OF TJIE T OU 

Here there are numerou leme ne Und If the | al ty of 
the soil is not always er^ual to th t of the arr n I seme ts f 
which I have h aily spol en th e a e never heless great 
advaBtages o 1 met w th 11 e dr er hm la re j e ally 
adapted to the grow no; of cotton 

A1F01.D SSEMEM OF EORT LIDCFTi 

This is one of he hstr cts which offer tl e la ge t extent f 
Govei'mnent land Tricts of ■vist esteni m the pi ms as we 1 
aa in the mo nfa n c uld he pla ed at the 1 po 1 of the em 
grants. There are good and nimierous landing-places. Its 
nearness to Cape Ilaytian would largely facilitate the sale of 
produce of all soi-ts. It would he easy to estabhsh, in this sec- 
tion, settlements and villages. The mouataina which towor 
above this part of the island ore rich in various minerals. 

ABEONMSSBMEHT OP NIPPES. 

I now pass to the department of the South. 

There is much sympathy shown, in the arrondissement of 
Nippes, on the question of enugratiou. Tho inhabitants are in- 
dustrious, and on that account there arc not so many large Gov- 
ernment properties aa elsewhere, but largo quantities of land 
have been spontaneously offered for sale, en lease, or to be 
worked on half-shares- They would also pay the passage of 
one hundred laborers. 

Near the seashore, the Government has but little land. At 
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Biu-a.ileres, however, there ate several nuoccupied properties 
forming a lot, near the sliore, of about twenty-ibui' hundrecl 

The soil is very fertile, and fit for any kind of lowland cul- 
tivation. The river of Earad6re3 flows along this land. Quite 
near tliis river, and joining the mainland, from vrhich it is scp- 
ai-ated by a channel of little depth, !b tho Het k Pornic, meas- 
uring some twelve hundred acres of good land. These two lota 
woidd bo a good site for a settlement of a thousand persona. 

From twelvo to cightoea railoa from Miragoane, is the Koehe- 
lois, a section of the country, of a mild climate, and of great 
fertility. Here there is about the same extent of vacant lands, 
boloB^ng to individuals who are willing to come to torma. 

This arrondissement has an open port, Miragoane. It is 
within easy reach of Port-au-Prince and Jercmie, and ofibrs 
real advantages for the disposal of produce, as well as for the 
purchase of the necessaries of life. There are numerous land- 
ing-placea all along the shore. 

AKKOKDISSBHBNT OF THE GKAHD 'ANSB. 

J^r^mie, capita] of this district, has the advantage (cq^ually 
with St. MM;k and Port da Paix) of possessing the most agree- 
able and salubrious elimate in the whole Island. The soil in 
the neighborhood of J4remio is fertile, and, being well watered, 
produces abundantly sugarcane, coffee, tobacco, cotton, cocoa, 
and all kinds of West India provisions. 

In tho plains, Government has no very great quantity of 
land, but private parties are in want of laborers to cultivate the 
vast extent of property belonging to them. They are disposed 
to maie arrangements of different kinda. The harbor of Jere- 
mie is open to foreign commerce, and flags of all nations wave 
there. Numeioua landing-places facOitate the transport sf 
produce. 

AKKOBBISSEMENT OF TIBORON. 

In this, one of the most interesting districts In tho country, 
Oovemment owns a large extent of land. Tho ports of 
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Tibniron, Anse d'Hainault, Banie Marie, anil Petite Eiviere, 
are quite near to each Dtier, and allow of easy commnnication. 
The inhabitants earnestly detdre to see this plan of emigration 
succeed, and are ready to pay the passage of needy farm labor- 
ers, and would find them work, either by the day, on half 
eharM, or on lease. The natural products are the same as at 
Jeremle. Cocoa is very largely cultivated, and there is i-oom 
for great extension in this respect. 

AREONDISSEMENT OP OAYES. 

In the commune of Cayes there is but httle Government 
land, but from Torbeck to the Coteaux, and from this latter 
place to the Anglais and Port k Piment, (oa the line from 
Cotoaux to the Anglais,) there are many Government proper- 
ties in lands of a fertile cliaractcr. Tho population is tolerably 
scattered, and there are large vacancies to be filled up. 

Tho plains of the South are justly celebrated for their great 
produetivenesa in the article of sugarcane. The inhahitants 
are industrious, and laborers would receive from them a hearty 
welcome. There is easy communication by means of numerous 
ports and harbors. 

The port of Caycs offers an important market for all sorts of 
produce. 

AIU(ONM93EMENT OE AQDIN. 

There are in this district large quantities of Government 
lands. It would be easy to find in the plains, in large parcels, 
at least 3,600 acres in the different communes. Besides this, 
private parties offer about the same quantity in large planta- 
tions, on very reasonable terms. They would also welcome a 
certain number of laborers. This district is very well disposed 
to second the views of tie Government. 

ARRONMSSEMBNT OF JACMBL. 

Coffee and provisions are the staples of this district ; but 
near Saletrou and Mai-igot the land would grow cotton. The 
mountains grow all sorts of produce. The mountainous char- 
acter of this district ofiers but little advantage to those who, on 
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arrival, look for good roads and easy commuQication. If tiia 
plan of emigration should igucceed to any great estcait, no doubt 
its tarn would come. 

I have not mentioned in this report certain rich tracts of 
lancl in the interior, as in the an'ondissemont of Mai-melade. I 
have not done so hecause I conclude thi^, at least for the tima 
being, the ahsenee of good roads is a sufficient obstacle to 
emigration. These splendid table-lands in the interior will, 
douhtlesa, one day have their turn. The fertile pliuns of 
Hinche, St. Michel, Eanica, and Valliere, mnst necessarily 
attract attention. Their great metallojgic wealth, their coal 
deposits, and the mildness of thoir climate will recommend them 
as districfa rich in promise for the future. The surveys which 
your Escellenoy will cause to bo made will bring out in hold 
relief all these peculiar advantages. 

I have talicn no notice of mountain lands. It is neverthe- 
less necessary to note here, that ttOYernment has many excel- 
lent lands of this kind. There is a needless alarm as to the 
difficulty of transporting produce in a hilly eounby. This 
shoald not he lost sight of, however, that in such parts of the 
country, much less labor is required ; and that, besides provisions 
and vegetables, whieli grow there in abundance, coffee, cocoa, 
and cotton succeed admirably. It is easy to cultivate these 
things, and they do not require any large outlay. This should 
not be lost sight of. In alt the districts of the Republic there 
are immense tracts of this description, ~ all they need is 
laborers. 

These laborers are presenting themselves. President. If f3ie 
small emigration from Louisiana seems to ptefer the district o( 
St. Mark, other proposals are made to us in view of the North- 
western section. All we have to do is to direct these currents 
to the points where the probability of success is greatest. The 
direction of agents abroad is necessaiy in order that our plan 
may succeed. It is quite natural for a m^i, before going to a 
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foreign country, to wisli to know wtat kind of 



The GoTGrnment, on its part, should know as muoli as possi- 
ble of the antecedents of intending emigi-iuits. 

O^er measures will no doubt be enhaetiuentiy needed, but 
they will perhaps rec[uire the intervontion of the le^alatare. 

The reasons wMch have gives rise to the creation of omigrar 
tion offices demand that these offices should be organized, at 
least, in those localities towards which emigration will most 
probably be directed in the beginning. 

For the above-mentioned reasons, I have the honor Ui pro- 
pose that your Excellency direct the following steps to be 

1. That agents be appointed in foreign ooimtriea to promote 
an emigration into this coimtry of men of our race. 

2. That the towns of Cape Ilaytian, St. Mark, Port-an- 
Prinee, Gfonaives, and Cayes, be named immediately as points 
■where the emigi-anta can disembark. This measure to be ex- 
fended, if necessary, to Pott de Paix, Miragoane, J4remie, 
Ac[nin, and Jaemel. 

3. That emigration of&ces be opened at Cape Haytian, 
Gonaives, St. Mark, Port-au-Prince, and Cayes. 

4. That two inspectors be named, in tbo North and South, 
to survey and make a plan of the Government lands. 

5. That a cert^n number of small frame-houses, which could 
be easily ptit up, be sent for from the States, to be sold to such 
emigrants aa may need them. 

6. That each emigration office should have placed at its dis- 
posal a building where emigrants may be lodged on arrival, and 
that authority be given to provide for their wants during the 
first eight days after arrival. 

7. Lastly, that 3,000 copies of this report bo printed and 
gent to our agents in foreign countries. 

(Signed) P. Jn. Joseph. 

Port-au-Prinoe, August 6, 1S60. 
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DECREE. 

Pabre G-efbrabd, President of Hayti, 

On the Keijort of the Seerotary of State for tlio Interior and 
Agriculture ; 

Considering tlie Decree on Emigration of April 23, ultimo; 

By advice of tlio Council of Secretaries of State, 

Decrees as follows : 

Abt, 1. Agents wlU lie appointed in foreign'paits to promote 
emigration, and to give all needful information to intending 



Aet. 2. An emigration oiBce will be opened at St. Mai'k. 

Art. 3. A building wiU bo placed at the disposal of each 
emigration office, ia which emigrants on disembarking will be 
received. 

Akt. 4. The towns of Cape Haytian, St. Mark, PorUn- 
Prince, Gonaives, and Cayea, are named as points of disemr 
barkation. This measure can be extended, if need be, to Pott 
lie Paix, Miragoiine, J^r^mie, Aqnin, and Jaemel. 

Art. 5. Two inspectors will be named, for the North and 
South, whose duty it will be to survey and describe exactly 
such demesne lands as are disposable, with a view of settling 
emigrants upon them. 

Akt. 6. Wooden houses will be prepared beforehand, by 
the care of the Secretary of State for the Interior and Agricul- 
ture. 

Art. 7. The present Decree will be printed, published, and 
put into execution by the Sccrotaiy of Stat« for the Interior 
and Agriculture. 

Given at the National Palace, Porfran-Prmce, the 14th of 
August, 1860, the STth year of Independence. 

(Signed) Geferakd. 

By the President : 

The Secretary of Stat« for the Interior and Agriculture, 
(Signed) F. Jh. Joseph. 
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VII. 

€avo3 in faoor of UHmigraiion. 

FEOM an official record of tte proceedings of the Legislative 
Chambers of Hayti, we translate the following important 
documents. 

Senate- Session of September, 1860. 

.... The President (of the Senate) announced to tho 
organs of the Goveminent that the Assembly was ready to 
receive tteir communications. The Secretary of State of the 
Interior rose and stated that his colleagues and himself were 
charged by tto GoTerament to submit to tho Senate a project 
of law on emigration. He then made tho following cxpoaition 
of the reasons for the project; 

Gentlemen : For many years past, tendencies to emigration, 
more or less decided, have appeai'ed amongst men of our race 
on the American Continent and in the Islands of our Archipelago. 
Already, under the fallen government, an agent was sent to 
New Orleans to endeavor to profit by these dispositions, and 
the present administration, finding this work already begun, has 
sought to give to the movement a more vigorous impulse. 

Eecent facts were used as the starting-pomt to om efforts. 
A large number of the States of the great North American 
empne, ia consoc[uenoe of events which it is useless here fo 
retrace, adopted a new policy, tho rigors of which were des- 
tined to produce throughout the world a dismal echo. Our 
hearts were moved by the suffermgs of our brethren on tbe 
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other side of tliQ water, and we coneelyed tLat a great duty waa 
imposed upon oar country. To tlie full extent wliich our laws 
allowed, we expressed, under different forma, our wislies and 
sentiments fo the childvou of the African race. We have re- 
ceived proofs of their sympailiy, and we know that in epite of 
offers and numerous efforts made to induce them to settle else- 
where, it is still towards Hayti that they turn their eyes. 

But, gentlemen, we must not shut our ojes to the fact that, 
whatfiver advantage, whatever Satisfaction eraigration may 
secure, ia the case of a family loaviug their country for a dis- 
tant one, there is always a certain fear of ewallowing up their 
limited capital, and of remaining withoiit resources in the 
face of aa unknown future. Amongst the persons who wish to 
come, there is a large majority who, from their peoimiary posi- 
tion, are unable to run rislts or trust to chance. Being possessed 
but of small means, they fear, on then- ari'ival amongst us, 
being obliged to use their money in the purchase of an estate 
which th^y would be unable, from want of capital, to turn to 
good ativantage. 

ttentlemen, these considerations are important. GJovemment 
tas seriously reflected on the subject. It has, on the one side, 
coosidted the duties of our exceptional nationality, and has 
asked whether, in the position which we occupy in the world, 
we are not called upon to fulfil great obligations towards our 
brethren, whose misfortunes are one of the calamities of the 
age. On the other side, in presence of our financial embarrass- 
ment, it has sought the best practical means to be made use of 
in order to destroy the material obstacle which separatee us 
Erem men whose hearts yearn towards Hayti. 

Thus put, tlie question, matured by more than a year's study, 
was destined to arrive at a solution worthy of the great men 
who have founded a country for the children of the African 
race. It is this solution, gentlemen, that I have the honor to 
submit to you. 
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Govemmtnt poposLs to grant fiyo carreaux of land to 
every family of igiiculturists, or laborers of African or ladian 
race. The grant tiall Tdo reduced to two carreaux for every 
unmarried euiti\ itor or kborer 

This measiue is the object of the first article of the law ■which 
I now submit to your deliberations. Articles 2, 3, and 4, are 
intended to regulate this decree. 

You know, gentlemen, that at least two thirds of our lands 
are fallow lands. The State, although owning immense domains, 
derives scarcely anjthmg from this enormous capital. And 
how can it be otherwise, when the labor neoessaiy to cultivation 
is wanting, in conEoqnenee of our deficient population 1 Be- 
sides, — why not admit it ? — we still practise the agricultural pro- 
cesses of the ancient colonists, while around us everything has 
progressed, agriculture and manufactures. The progress at- 
tained during the last quarter of a century has changed the 
mode of agriculture, as well as ail other ai-ts of pi-oduetion. To 
remain stationaiy, when othera are making giant strides, would 
be exceeding dangerous for us. 

In consec(uence of the recent decrees, bj which we are en- 
abled to recommence the sale of Government lands, we have 
sold and are still selling a few estates ; but this operation pro- 
duces no perceptible change in the general condition of national 
labor. It is Bcai-ce anytliing else but a removal of laborers. 
The measure we propose to you will, on the contrary, add to 
the number of our products, and tend to bring into general use 
the processes which ^ve wealth to countries possessmg a soil 
and climate identical with our own. 

It is, then, with entire confidence that I lodge in youi- hands 
this project o£ law, destined to increase the prosperity and power 
of our beloved country. 

After which, this high functionary read the said project of 
law and delivered it to the Bureau, which gave him a receipt in 
the name of the whole Senate. 
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Lata on (lie Emigration into the Country, of Persons of 
African and Indian Mace. 

Fabrb Geffkaio), President of Hayti, 

By tlie advice of tte Coimoil of the Secretaries of State, 

Has proposed the following law: 

AimiCLK 1. After the promulgation of the present law, five 
carreauxof land will be granted, free of all charge, to every fanuly 
of laborers or cultivatora of African or Indian race who shall 
arrive in tho Ecpublic. This grant will be reduced to two cai> 
roans, when the laborer or cultivator is unmarried. 

Art. 2. These grants will be delivered, without expense and 
with a provisional title, to every family that shall have made, 
before the proper magistrate, the declarations prescribed by law 
to tie end of obtaining naturalization, and they will be eon- 
verted into final grants after a residence of a year and a day in 
the country. 

Aet. 3. The final grants will be given in exchange for the 
provisional granta, only when it shall have been ascertained by 
the Government agent that cultivation baa already commenced 
on the property granted. 

Art. 4. The grantee shall not have the power to dispose of 
his grant before the expiration of seven consecutive years of 
oceupation. Nevertheless, he will be able to obtain the author- 
ity to exchange his grant for another property, but only on the 
conditions, terms, and with tho provisos abovo named. 

Tho presont law shall be promptly csecated by the Secretary 
of State of tho Interior and of Agriculture. 

National Pcdace of Port-au-Prince, the Ist September, 
1860, year fifty-seventh of Independence. 

GEFFaAKD. 

By the Peesibest: 
TliB Sfcrelary of State, ofihe Interior, and of Agnaikare. Fs. Jn. Joseph. 

The Secrdan/ of Slate, of War, and of Marine T. Dejoib. 

The Seerelanj of State, of Justice, and of WorsMp. . . . B. Dubois. 
ITie Secrelanj of Slate, of Finances, of Commerce, and 

of Exterior BdaHons V. Plesabob. 

The Sfcretari; of State of the General Police T. LiHOrttB. 
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Tiie Secretary of State of Justice and of Worship, took the 
floor [prcnd I3 parole] and presented the following project of 
law, wMch project, he said, the Government has considered as 
BOroUaiy fo tho one just Bubmitted to you, inasmuch 
■ealize and facilitate its execution, with re- 
gard to the formalities rec[uu«d to become a Haytian citizen, 
and to enjoy immediately the henefita of emigration, 

Tabke (xefpeard, President of Hajti, 

On the report of the Secretary of State of Justice, and by 
the advice pf the Council of Seeretailea of State, 

Considering that prompt action is demanded in behalf of 
those who possess the required qualifications to become Haytians, 
in order to enable them with facility to enter into the immediate 
enjoyment of the rights attached to naturalization. 

Proposes the following law : 

Abticle 1. Article 14 of the civil code is modified as 
follows : 

" All those, who by virtue of the Constitution, arc able to 
" acquire the rights of Haytian citiaens, must, during the first 
" laonth. of their sirrival in the country, beforo tho Justice of 
'•the Peace of their residence, and in presence of two well- 
" known citizens, make a declaration to the effect that they 
" como with the intention of settling in the Eepuhlie. They 
" will, at the same time, before the Justice of the Peace, tate 
" oath that they renounce every other country save Hayti." 

Akt. 2. Provided with the duplicate of the verbal process 
of the Justice of 'the Peace, setting forth their declaration that 
they come to settle in the Republic, and their taking of the 
oath, they will present themselves at the offices of the President 
of Hayti, to receive an act from the Chief of the State, recog- 
nizing them as citizens of the Republic. 

Art. 3. The present law annuls all laws or measures which 
ai^! contrary to it, and shall be executed with dispatch by the 
Secretaiy of State for Justice, 
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GiTen at the National Palace of Porl^au-Prmce, the 27th 
day of August, 1860, in the 57tli year of I 



Bv THE Presidbnt: 
The Secretary of State for Justice, PuUic Worship, and 
PuMic Instruction, 

Dubois. 

The project was then remitted to tho office, and a receipt 
therefor deiivercd to tho Socrotarioe of State. 

The Senate then read the first project of law. Its eriiergeiicj 
was voted, on the proposal of Senator Jh. EssaJcjnes, sup- 
ported by Senators Inginac and Zamor, Senior. 

In consequence of this, the project underwent altematiyely 
all the formalities required by tho rules for the discussion of 
laws. The result thereof was that it was unanimously adopted 
in its principle, in its details, and as a whole. 

On the adoption of the emergency proposed by SenatOT 
LaboatS, with regard to the second project of Iiwa, this project 
was also unanimously voted, in its pnn&iples, its articles, and as 
a whole. These acts were then dr iwn up in the official form, 
and were sent to the Chamber of Eepreseutativos, in conformity 
with the Constitution, where they weie unanimously passed, 
without alteration or amendment. 
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I. 

®:i)c People of iriagti. 

AS in all tho E<ipublies of the tropics aiict Central and Sonfh 
America, the people of Hajti aro divided into two distinct 
parties, — the enhghtened class and the oncdueated mass. In 
Hayti we can discover, side by side with the highest inteUigenee 
and culture, many traces of the primitive superstitions and 
ideas. It is sufficient for the purpose of a Guide Book to spoak 
briefly of both classes. The enlightened class may he de- 
scribed in three words ; They are Frenchmen. AH the dia- 
tinguishmg traits of the Parisian gentlemaa are reproduced in 
the educated Haytian. The uneducated class, aad particularly 
the people of the country — les hahitans — have the ehatacter- 
istics fiat are attributed to the inland Irish ; they are hospita- 
able, superstitious, of a never-failing good-nature, thoughtlesa 
of the morrow, with a quaint and prompt mother-wit, polite and 
sociable, but without ambition, and with little disposition to 
regular work. Their vices are contentment, petty theft, and a 
tendency to polygamy. 

With these esceptions, they are characterized by all who 
know them, even by pro-slavery travellers, as essentially a 
good people, and capable of creating a great future. The aim 
of the fallen Government was to crush out the enlightened 
class, by encouraging the ancestral practices and ideas of the 
uneducated party ; while all the energy of the jltesent Admin- 
istration is, by educational and other civilizing agencies, to ex- 
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terminate ignorance with, all ita pestilential progeny. In tMa 
noble work, it is hoped, the emigrant will come in aid. 

OEIOIN. 

The blacks of Hajti are the deseondanta of hetwcen thirty 
and forty African races. Tlicse races, however, are now with 
dif&eulty recognized j and perhaps not half of them hare pure 
representatives. They have mingled hloods, and become one 
people. In the days of slavery, the Congoa were the most 
numerous of tho imported blacks. Their chief characteristics 
were described to be, a geniid disposition, a love of song and 
of the dance, an intelligent spirit, and a great fondness for 
plantains. The Senegals, the next in nmnbera, moat noaily 
resembled the whites in character and Mature ; they had fine 
feces, and were distinguished by their silent habits, intellectual 
superiority, and beUicose disposition. Tiie Yolofs po^eased 
similar traits. The other imported races were the Calyaires, 
(from Cape Vert,) the Foulahe, the Bambaras, the Oniambas, 
the Mandingaa, the Bissagots, the 8000s. the Bourignis, tho 
Cangas, the various tribes of the Gold Coast, the Ardras, the 
Capiavua, (he Mines, the Agonaa, tho Sofos, the Fantins, the 
Cotooalia, the Popos, the Foiidaa, the Fonds, the Aonssaa, the 
Ibos, the NagoB, the Benins, the Mokoa, the Mousomb^s, the 
Mondongaa, and a few from Monomotapa, Madagascar, and 
Mozambique. The relics of their languages prcserrod in the 
Creole dialect, are largely of Congo origin ; with the exception 
of some VaudoTis Tcrses in which the Ardra and Canga tongues 
predominate. Tliis circumstance, however, is owing to the facts 
that the Vaudoux worship is of Ardra origin, and that the Ardra 
tongue remained the iangnage of its ceremonies. 

There are very few traces of the Indian races in Hayti. The 
aborigmal inhabitants were utterly extinguished by the mercUesa 
and mercenary Spaniards. Of the imported Indians, one 
occasionally sees memorials in the longer hair and more regular 
beaid than ordinarily belongs to the man of pure African 
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descent. The present President iiad ancestors of partly Indian 
blood. Indians in Hayti have all the rights of Blacks. 

LAWQTJAGB. 

The language of the educated class, of commerce, of tlie 
Courts, and of the Court, is the French; aad a knowledge of 
it 13 absolutely essential to every one who intands to reside in 
Hayti. Hence the emigrant should proyide himself witU the 
necessary t«st-hooks, and a Dictionary for the purpose of ao- 
quiring it. The language of the conunon people is Creole. 
From an essay on this dialect, written during my second visit to 
Hayti, I subjoin aa much as is necessary for tJie guidance of the 
emigrant. 

Haytian Creole, it is said, is easily accLuired, but is so unlike 
the French that Frenchmen at first do not understand it. It 
presents three difScult elements to them : African words, French 
words mispronounced or abbreviated, and a peculiar grammat- 
ical or ungranunatical construction. There are several grades 
of this Haytian patois ; some of them so nearly French that no 
translatioB is needed, — others so barbarous or bastard, (fe gros 
Creole,') tliat hardly any resemblance can he traced to the 
mother tongue. The Creole of the Eastern Part, the mission- 
aries say,is much more nearly like the Spanish, than the dialects 
of the West resemble the French tongue.. In the lowest Creole, 
the proportion of Afi-ican words is probably about one twentieth ; 
but in the pui-est dialect the proportion is exceedingly small. 
"But the great speciality of the Creole," says Mr. Bishop, in 
a manuscript now before me, " is abbreviation. Conjunctions 
and pronouns are mercilessly sacrificed. This gives rapidity to 
the language. There is a low idiom used by the vulgar in dia- 
tinction from that used by the more refined ehiss. There is also 
a slight difference in different localities, similar to the provmcial 
dialects in England, but not so widely different. The Creole 
can scarcely be acquired by any but a resident, aad he must he 
a good hand at retaming words to do anythmg in it. A knowl- 
edge of it is essential to any one who has dealings with the 
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lower class in tte country, and small towns ospecially." Sub- 
Btantive plurals are unknown. They say cheval when ttey 
mean horses, and cheval wlten tliey spa^ of a horse. Accents 
are also changed. Instead of papifer, for example, they say 
papier. "This patois," says Dr. Brown, "has few inflections 
to give it expressiveness, hut this quality is communicated U> it 
in perfection ty a vast variety of modifications of voice and ges- 
ture in the persou speaking. But one mood, that known among 
grammarians hy tho term infinitive, is applied to the verbs, and 
the differences of time and circumstances are expressed by pre- 
fixing the particles before the word. Thus, je parle is espress- 
ed TOO* parler ; je parlais hy moi te parler; the particles te 
and va being corrupt derivations from the auxiliary French 
verbs etre and aUer ; and the phrase signifying literally, — Me 
speak. Me was spoke, and Me going to speak. It ia said that 
no foreigner is capable of attaining a complete knowledge of all 
the occult significations and the varied expressions given by the 
natives to this nogro French, by tho means of the changes and 
combinations to which 1J10 different phrases are suhje^d by the 
speakers. What cannot be expressed in any other language, 
can be easily uttered or signified through this singular flesihihty 
of the Creole tongue hy means of one or two words adroitly 
eelectod and acoouipanied by tho peculiar gesture and intonation 
dgnificant of the idea. This language runs readily into rhyme, 
and the blacks express both their joy and grief by song ; and by 
a union of Mnging and pantomime, they mysteriously describe 
their future designs of insurrection, pillage, or love." To Mr. 
Bishop I am indebted for the following conjugation of the verb 
faire, as it would be conjugated if the Creole had a gram- 
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L'ivpSfait — EoisdoiDj;. 
N'a p4 fail— Wo aro doing. 
Ou' a. p6 fiJt — You are doing. 
Y' a pi fait — They are doing. 

M' ta pS fait — I was doing. 
Ou taps fiut — Tliou wast doing. 
Li ta p4 fait — He was doing, 
Non ta pS ffdt — We were doing. 
Ou tape fait — Ton were doing. 
To ta p^ fait — They were doing. 

Pae. Dif. 
Mon fait, 01- M' t^ fait— I did. 
Ou fait, OP Ou ti fait — Thou didat 
U ftit, or Li ti ait — He did. 
MoQ fall, or Nou t^ f^t— Wa did. 
Ou fait,m- Ou te fait — You did. 
To fait, or To tS fait — Ttey did. 

Pas. Isd. 
Mon fait — I have dona. 
Ou fait — Thou hnsC done. 
14 fait — He has done. 
Hou fait — We liavo done. 
Ou fait— Tou have done. 
Tofait— They liave done. 

Pas. Anli. 
M" te fait, &o., &c., &o. 

Plui que Par/ 
M' te fait, &;c., &c., &o. 
Future. 
Sr a or M' va fait— I will do. 
Ou' a or On Ta fait— Thou wilt do, &o., So. 

Fut. A»t. 
to be no idea, in Creole, answering to — I will have d 
i same as the former.* 

Condit. 
M' tatnlt— Iwoulddo. 
Ou tafait — Thouwonldst do. 
Li ta fait — Ho would do. 

Imper. 
Fait — Do thou. 

, ou ti va fait, &o., is the future anterlew. — A. Tate. 
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Mod p6re, 
Tou pfira, 

Notre pfera, 
Votre ptre, 
Leur phre, 



Je ne orois pas, ) , j, ^j^^j^g 
Croyeii-vous, ) 

M'paBeroui, ) ,,^^^j 
£B9e-on crouc, \ 

J' al jugS qu'il diit faira cola. 

Mon jog^ li doit fait fa. 

Examples of Phrasea. 

My father. 
Thy father, 
His father, 
Oar father, 
Your father, 
Their father, 



papa-li. 
papa-yo. 



French — La M 

Creole — Lakaie papamou^. 

French — L'aml de sou fr^re. 

a-eole—Z-amilr&li, 

French—JJargeat de oat homma. 

Creole — L'agent nomme-la. 
There is one very eipressive word In Creole, naed to express anything 
and averything, and that word is BagaSo. " Bagale mou^ " means avary- 
thing belonfting to me. Thus: "LI prend bag^emouS, 1[ pas i^lfi ha mou^ 
11 — Ha has taken something of mina, andlia does not wiBh to gi^o it baelt." 
There is one singular way of expressing strongly in Creole, which resem- 
bles a Hobraw peculiarity of expression: "AllSm'a pour all*. Literally: 
" Going, I am going; " or " I am really going." " Cast vJd On pas t1^ —It 
is wishing you do not wish," or " You really do not wish." " On miz4 
m6me, o^at vini ou sa? You have been very long — ace you only just 
come? " " Ou tronipd, o'est joudi raon rini?" "You are mistaken (llt- 
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erallj^) is it to-day that I_HmcomG('" or "I have been 
The mSme in Creole is very emphatic ; "Li flimii inSme- 
"L! pas H vlfi mSma — ho wonid not consent on any » 
emphasis in pronunoiation Is thrown npon the mSme. 
ment ou (y^)? « Well, how lire yon?" The usual a 
TolontS maite ;" or " Ji la volants de Dii!." 





Th 


'. Xmifir Frayei- i 


tn Creoh. 






"PapB-nou, 


qui n'en c^ 


id; no 


n •mandi 


on filit nom oi: 


I sanct 


m^! fait 


rtgnsouvsni, 


ffiit la volont^ ou 


fait nen t 




n cicl. 


Banou 


jourdi la nour 


ritutc qui Ti 




non pour 


la jounde ; pardi 


iiind n. 


Dn p&m 


nou, comma n 


on pardonnc 


:?aq«i 


picM 001 


Qte, nou, pas qu 


itt^ EC 


a tombS 


ueu tentntion : 


maison^t^i 




I main sata 


n. AsiBs." 







The translation furniBhed to me by Mr. Ackermaau is Bome- 
what different. I Bubjoin it, also, so tliat both Tersions may ba 
compared with the Erench original : — 

" Papa non, on qni nen ciei, nom on li saint, que royanme ou pour nou, 
et que volenti ou Ti fait son tetre oou nan ciel. Bah nou di pain 'joudi 
nou besoin et pardon pour oiTences nou fait on, oou nou a p^ bay pardon a 
tout motiu qni offeneS nou et paa quitt^ nou tomb£ nen tentatlor.: mais 
deiivr^ nou do tout sa qni mal, ce royanme la tout c'eat pour tou, par not 
eeigneur. Amen." 

Creole can be acquired easily in three or sis monthsif one 
liyes among the people. In order to facilitate the acquisition 
of the dialect, a grammar, with conversations, phrases, aongg, 
and the proverbs of Hayti, in Creole, will be issued under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Emigration. 

"With the blacks," says Moreau do St. Mory, writing of 
Hayti at tho close of the last century, "gestures are veiy 
numerous, and they form an intrinaio part of their language. 
They love, above all, to express imitative sounds. Do they 
speak of a cannon shot, they add bourns; of a musket shot, 
poume; of a blow on the face, ^tmjne ; of a kiek, or blow with 
a stick, himme ; of whipping, v^lap v'lap. Does one fall down 
lightly, they add, bap ; heavy, it is bourn ; in tumbling down, hlou 
coutoum ; and whenever they wish to rooder an imitative sound, 
fhoy repeat the term as far, far, far, far away, — which signifies 
at a great distance." 
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Tie chief ininufictures of Hayti are sjrup, rmn, and taffia, 
wliich ia a kind of uncbriicd nun, madk used by the lowei 
people. The imntifiotuio of brown sugar has recently been 
commenced. Measures aie said to be in progresafor the revival 
of the manufacture of white sugar, which, since the days of the 
French, has never been a fiourishiag branch of industry in 
Hajti. Haytian eyrup is of tlio finest quality, es it contains 
all the juice, not the mere refuse of the juice of the sugarcane. 
A variety of preserves are exported. The cities fumisli brick- 
layers, masons, cabinetmakers, carpenters, saddlers, tailors, 
cordwainers, coopers, tanners that made good sole leather, 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths, tinsmiths, wheelwrights, and hatters. 
There are not enough hatters to supply the demand, am 
deed, fipsS-rate, industrious workmen, in any trade, would soon 
be able to establish themselves. There are no saw-mills in 
operation in Hayti, no brick-yards, no shingle machines, very 
few ploughs, and none of our improved agricultural implements. 
The country offers a large field for their introduction, by per- 
sons who will themselves employ them. 

The Haytian women excel in all kinds of needlework, in 
embroidery in silk and cotton, and in the manufacture of wax 
flowers and fniits. 

The Haytian coasters, which are from ten to fifty tons' 
Irarthen, are all built by native workmen. The ropes generally 
used in the country districts are made of palm leaves and 
hemp ; but fine ropes are idsa made from the leaves of the 
great aloe. For domestic purposes water croncbcs are manu- 
factured of unglaaed ware ; and oil, for burning, is extracted 
from the nut of the Pahna-Christi. This is what we call hot- 
drawn castor oil. The fine arts have several professors at the 
capital; and the Palace has many of the best works of Haytian 
painters. Th6 bust of President GeiBrard, to be found at the 
Bureau in Boston, will give an idea of the ability of the Hay- 
tian artists in that department of the fine arts. 
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popin4ATios. 
The population, of the Dominican Kepublic ia generally 
stated at 120,000 ; it certainly ia not greater, and probably is 
less. No reliable eonsus of Hayti has been taken since the 
daya of the French ; bocai^o the country people, having a 
traditional aversion to such an enumeration, have thrown numer- 
ous obsfeicles in the way of one. Their ancestors associated the 
census with slavery ; and such conjunctions have hitherto been 
fatal to every governmental project of the kind. The school- 
books of Hayti state its popuhitiou at 800,000. But, after a 
careful study of all the statistics that have been pubUahed since 
the daya of the French, and a review of the various causes 
which have tended to prevent a rapid increase, I cannot see 
how the present popnlation, of Hayti can be more than 600,000. 
A census has been ordered by the Government ; and this point, 
therefore, will soon be decided. There are not five hundred 
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JTotto on lltUgton anft ®&ucation. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

TEE history of the Catholio religion in Hayti is Tiniquo and 
interesting. Even in the days of the el t the p w r 
that the Pope wielcfs in other Catholic cc nt w n v r 
exercised in Hajti ; and, since the dawn of the N t nil Inde- 
pendence of the concLuerlng race, that deep o t d -md just 
jealousy of white domination which led the fatho of the 
Constitution to confine, forovor, to men of Afi-ioan and Indian 
descent, the right of holding real estate in the Island, has safely 
guarded the prerogatiTes that the French formerly enjoyed 
against all the encroachments of ecelcsiastieal ambition. Hence, 
for raaay years, the Haytian people, although Catholics, have 
professed no spiritual allegiance to the Pope. Tho Head of the 
State has also been the Head of the Church — and the anomaly 
has been presented of a democratic Catholic clrareh — a church 
Tfithout a bishop or any grade of superior clergy ! AB, hitherto, 
have been priests only receiving then: ippomfment from the 
State. This ind penlenco howover 1 as i ot been of unmixed 
advantage. The ne ess ty f Slaving priests has otten com- 
pelled the past Governments to ippomt any one i nld I to 
perform the Catholc ce emonies who jre nted hunself s a 
candidate for the office Hence the nnfoekel i rests of 
Europe, and men who left their countiy for their country's 
good, have frequently been appointed the spiritual guides of the 
people. Unprincipled, licentious, and mercenary, these men, — 
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drunkards, many of ttem, and living openly with couculjinos, 

— liaying no other interest in the well-heing of the people than 
is implied La the right of receiving their fees, instead of en- 
couraging marriage and discouraging theYandous:, and teaching 

— not only by precept hut example — the morality of the Chris- 
tian religion, have hronght discredit on its name, contributed 
to domorahze their flocks, and united in adding to Oheah rites 
the oeremonies of tho Catholic faitb. With a few noMo ex 
ceptions, this has been the general character of the priests of 
Hayti. With three or four exceptions, also, these mea have 
been whites, — nativoa chiefly of Corsica; for the simple country 
people have a notion that whites only can be efficient peres. 
(Many of them, certMuly, in one sense, have been very efficient 
pcres.') Under such a state of things, the moral progress of 
the people must necessarily have been slow. This subject has 
oflen oooupied the attention of past Governments ; liut the 
only remedy — a concordat with the Pope for the purpose of 
obtaining priesla of good repute — has always been an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way. For the Haytian Euler has 
always 'refused to abdicate his chieftainship; and the Popo, on 
the other hand, has inflexibly insisted on the absolute control of 
ecclesiastical af&.irs. This difficulty has at last been overcome 
by the concession, on the pajt of the Pope, of the most liberal 
concordat that has ever been concluded with the Holy See. It. 
provides that the Bishop shaJl be appointed by the President, 
subject to the confirmation of tho Pope ; and to this Bishop the 
power shall be given of nominating the priests, subject to the 
approval of the President. It requires that the bishop and. 
priests shall give an oath of fidelity to the Haytian Government. 
The concordat has been ratified by the Senate and transmitted 
to Home for signature. Under Soulouque, and still, (Septem- 
ber, I860,) there are only about tMrty priests in the Kepublie. 
There will be seventy when the Concordat is signed and in 
force. The church in Hayti is supported by the fees paid by 
its members for the various rites performed ; and by a trifling 
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annual eoatrilrafjon macle by the Government for the repau^ of 
ecclesiastical edifices. The law fixes the rate of charges for 
burials and high masses, which arc paid to a chureh-warden 
(MarguilKer), who is a civil ofBcer, and who expends it, under 
the direction of the Conmiunal Council, for the use of the 
church — ■ one part to the priest and his a.ssis(aiits, and the rest 
for vestures, and the other necessities of the Catholic service. 
The sums paid for haptisms, marriages, and petty masses are 
tho exclasivo income of the priest. 

PROTESTANTISM. 

Protestantism was introduced into Hayti in 1816, by the 
Wesleyan Methodislfl of England, at the special invitation of 
President Potion ; and to the number of their converts were 
added, in 1821, many of the emigrants under President Boyer. 
There are now about 1,400 Protestants in the Eepublic. The 
English Wesleyan Methodists support four stations ; the Eng- 
lish Baptists one ; and the Uaitcd States one. They are also 
two Haytian Protestant churches. Tho largest liberty is 
allowed to Protestants in every part of the Eepublic ; and not 
only the eseroise of their faith, but the fullest right to promul- 
gate it is guaranteed by the GoTemment and Constitution of 
the country. 



Kcligious toleration is a prominent characteristic of the Hay- 
tian people. Although they are Catholics they havo never 
persecuted Protestants. No civilized nation in the world has 
so stainless a record on this point. The great principle of toler- 
atifm has been embodied in every Constitution, and maintained 
under every form of Government that has prevailed in Hayti, 
from tho dawn of its National Independence. 

Dessalines, who completed the extinction of tho whites, first 
proclaimed the doctrine of religious toleration. 

In tho Constitution of 1805 of the Empbe of Hayti, the 
fifteenth article declares that the " laws admit of no governing 
religion;" the fifty-first, that " the liberty of worship is toler- 
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ated; " and the flfty-Kecond, that "tlie State makes no proyision 
for the support of either worship or minister." 

Potion, the first President of the Eepublic of Hayti, made 
eijuaJly liberal proyisions. In the Constitution of 1806, the 
thirty-fifth article is, " The Koman Catholic religion being the 
religion, of all the Haytians, ia the religion of the State. It 
shall be specially protected; as, also its inmiaters." Artjele 
36 is, " The law allows each minister the extent of his spiritual 
administration. Their ministers cannot, under any pretest, 
form a body of State." Article thirty-seventh is, "If, here- 
after, other religions are introduced, no person shall he re- 
strained in the exercise of the religion of their clmice ; pro- 
vided he conforms to the laws." I venture the assertion that 
the statute book of no other nation contains so remarkable a 
provision, — the assertion of the right of religious freedom by a 
nation of Catholics only, in anticipation of a possible fdture 
contingency. 

Protestantism was introduced under Pction, by his special 
invitation, in 1817 ; ho gave the missionaries a cordial welcome, 
and assured them of perfect liberty to preach, ti-avel, and build 
houses of worship where they pleased. 

In the Constitution of 1816, under Boyer, the forty-ninth 
article reads, " All religious worship is permitted in the Eepub- 
lic, conformably with the laws." 

By the Constitution of 1843, (under Eovioro,) " All reli- 
gions are equally free. Each one has the right to profess liis 
religion and worship in freedom; provided he does not disturb 
the public order." 

In the Constitutions of 1846 and 1849, (the bst being under 
the Empire of Soulouque,) the rights of religious freedom and 
worship are espreased in the language of the Constitution of 
1843. 

The Constitution of 1846 is in vigor now. The emphatic 
declaration of the present Government, tiat " no one shall be 
called on to defend the Koman Catholic religion, whether he 
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believes it or not," and the frequeat official repetitions of ita 
intention to permit no manner of religious persecutioas, are 
guai-aatees tiat the principle of religious toleration will suffer 
no abatement under tho enlightened rule of President Gefirard 
and his ministers. Such official guarantees, however, are un- 
necessary ; tho character and history of the people are all suffi- 
eiont. If there are those, however, who desire to make 
"assurance douhly sure" in this respect, they will find 
ample opportunities of doing so in the arciiives of the Bureau 
at Boston. 

EDUCATION. 

Tlie colonial slaveholders of Hayti, like tlio slaveholders in 
our Southern States, kept their bondmen, as much as possible, 
in a state of profound ignorance ; but, unlike their American 
fellow-criminals of our day, instead of making merchandise of 
their Ule^timate oSspring, they freed and educated them, — 
often sending them to the academics and colleges of France. 
Dessalines, the first independent ruler of Hayti, did not en- 
courage educatbn, for he said that the parade ground was the 
test school for his people, and a musket the fittest text book. 
Ohristopbe, however, Petiod, and Boyer, pursued a different 
policy, and estabhshed numerous schools in eveiy part of the 
country. Soulouciue did nothing for education; but, both 
directly and indirectly, encouraged barbarism. The school sys- 
tem withered under his blighting influence. Since tho estab- 
lishment of the present Eepublic, however, energetic efforts 
have been made to revive and extend educational institutions.* 
The old schools have been restored, and many new ones 

* '■ Priinu? lostruoUoD bra made uatewarllivpragieas; fbe ecltoals founded 
in the rural seotlong, Binse Uie BevolaUou, gatber togetlier the youth of both 
Bexe^ Qavetianadi proDOwa to make thflae Mhoola Lwricnltiinl. The work 
of the fields, irUob, In a nw f eu% wQI be dJreoted and executed brpraaaca! 
men, will pcodooe important leaulta. Fonr TTaUonal liWM, 89 primary bore' 
eohoolB, 21 primary ku'Ib' sohoola, 6B rural Bohoolg, a slris' bowd&ig-Gohoai for 
tiie higher bniDChea of iDatrucUau, a naval echoo^ a school of mediciae,a 

, a school or musio, II Echoot of paintlnB; ■ ' ' ' 

■„ in all the extent of the Republio, 13,00<: 
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founded. Girls' schools, also, whict bad not previously existed, 
have been recently introduced. Much yet remains to be done 
in this reform ; and American emigrants, it is hoped, will give 
to the Government an cnergetio aid in accomplishing it. The 
President informs the editor, (August, I860,) that there aro 
now twelve thousand children attending the public f:ehoolfl. 
There are eight weekly newspapers pulilished in Hayti j one at 
Cape Haytian, one at Cayes, and six at Port-au-Prince. 



COPPER COINS OP 1 
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III. 

IQ'aBigation avii) iHommmt. 

HITHERTO the science of statistics has been utterly neg- 
lected in Ilayti. Up to the date of the fall of Soulouijue, 
the official statistics of aU of the preceding Govermnente 
were worse than useless ; for they were the result of a dehb- 
erate calculatiom to deeeiye on the part of their public agents. 
Under the Empire, for example, the most responsible Gustom- 
House ofSeera received a nominal salary that was bai-ely suffi- 
cient to keep them in cigars. Hence, ships heavily laden with 
French or English goods, which should have paid & duty 
amounting to thousands of dollars, were often reported in the 
Government returns as having arrived — with ballast/ The 
comptrollers got rich in a few years with the profits of such bal- 
last, and proslavery pohticians in America became Gi-adgrind- 
Jeremiaha when they wrote about unfortunate Hayti. A dilFer- 
ent system has been established by Geffrard, but sufficient 
lime has not yet elapsed, owing to other serious and pressing 
duties, to organize a systematic Bureau of Statistics. The two 
foUowmg articles, however, from the 'Pravail, (Port-au-Prince,) 
of September 16, 1860, mo official, and their figiires as nearly 
correct as it is possible to obtain them under existing cironm- 
Btances. An addition of ten per cent, on all the figures would 
give very nearly the true result, — thus allowing for the difier- 
ence between English and Haytiao weights and measures, and 
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aimittod errors in the returns. The first article is on the Gom- 
meree between ITajti and the United States : 

"The navigation of the "Uatted States Lq Hajti employs, 
nndev the American flag, one half of the foreign ships that fi-e- 
quent our porta. As these vessels are gefierally Bmaller than 
those which come from Shirope, they reprtsent only forty-two 
.per cent, of the total tonnage. But it should he remarked tiat, 
thanks to their full cargoes both in arriving and returning, they 
can fix tlieir rate of freight at more favorable terms than, tbeir 
competitors. The remark which has almost become on asiom, 
that the navigation of a people develops itself in proportion to 
the products esported, finds here a new proof. The value of 
the importations from the United States, and tho amount of the 
duty paid by them to the treasury, is about forty per cent, of tho 
totaJ. It i-epi-escnts $2,250,000, [worth of uuports,] of whioK 
ninety per cent, arrive under the American flag. Tho chief of 
these importations ai-e pork, ia its different forms, and flour, which 
amount to about flfty per cent, of them. Subjoined are tio 
flgm-ea of the quantities introduced, and of the indication of 
thoir value : 

OnmaieB 520,000 Soap 315,000 

BntWr and Cheese 40,000 Articlee of wliich Eiinjlav nio 

Gold and Silver G5,000 produced in tie counhy : 

Fni'aituro and Mannfiic- Lumbar and Shingles 

tared Wood 25,000 Rice 1 

Cotton Sttiffe 220,000 Other Articles 

Floor 500,009 Tobacco, in Leaves and 

Salt B«ef 20,000 MflEuKictiii:ed !. 

Kali 230,000 Refined Sugar 

Pork, Ham, and Lard. . . 475,000 $2 350 000 

Iron 30,000 

" Pork, building woods, tobacco, rice, refined sugar, amount to 
forty per cent, on the total importation. In proportion as our 
general industry shall develop itself, tho importation of these 
artieles will diminish ; for we are quite as well situated as the 
United States to produce such articles. It is greatly to be 
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desired that our culture of toliacro, rice, and sugar, should be 
Bnffiuiently advanced in order t« eicludo from tlie list of our 
consumptions tlie proiuctions of the Southern Statps of the 
Union. Thla reduction, howfver, wuuld haidly impt,da our 
commerce with the United &' os, whose growth m tho ait^ and 
manufactures increases eveij day. What our exchanges would 
lose on the one side, they would gain on the other; hut should 
our economical principles suffer by it, we would he happy to 
see oui- relations, even indirect, with the South, disappear fi-om 
our commercial tables. We have one regret to express in re- 
lation to our navigation, — it is, that our national flag has dis- 
appeared from our intercourse with the United States. In 1853, 
we had twenty entries under the Haytian flag ; to-day we have 
not one. This result is due to tlie unsliilfulness of the Empire 
which suppressed the additional duty of ten per cent, on the 
flags of all States that had not representatives at our Capitol, 
This was not only a disregard of our own interest, hut it was a 
saoriflee, also, of eveiy sentiment of national dignity to admit 
an American agent here, when a reciprocal right was refused to 
US at Washington." * 

The nest article relates to the commerce of Port-au-Prince 
alone, for the first six months of 1860 : 

" We are enabled to offer our readers a few romaris on the 

• Haytt was tie first conntry, aHer the Uniled States, that saccsBBfully threw 
off Enropean aliegfaace. Yet, up to the present Ihne, the tmSependencB of 
Haytl lins never been acknowledged b; tlie great Amorionn Kepubho, whose 
e:famp]eebe>iasthefliG6 to Imitate; olthoiigli Franoe, the mother conntiy, 
Englaad, Spain, Prnsi^a, Belgiam, and all Christendom, hare done so, — man; 
of Uiem having ambaaaadore and conaula In Port-an-Prince, and receiving at 
theic Conrta bar aooredlted representativeB. We bare reoogniied the indepen- 
denoB of everr jmivashed and raggsd-tronaered Bapablls of Central and 
South Amatjca; even, among the number, pettj tribes irhosa kings, as ■ 
rof si costume, irear a ehirt collar, n cigar, and a pair of apura. We bare 
espenelT* embasEtea In a, doien oonntrtes, whose united oommenja with us 
does not amount to one half of ooi annDBl commerce with Haytl. Bonlonque, 
with 1nihc<dle indiil^rence, permitted oommerdal agents, instead of oonKuTa, to 
be eslabJialied In the open ports of bis Empire, on condition only tliat aimiliir 
agents, on big part, ctUzeaii^ the Vfiiiea Slata, sbonld be. appointed In Bos- 
ton, fiev York, and Fbiladelpbla. He abolished, also, the increased duty 
mentiotltd in tbe text. No cliange has yet bean made by the Government of 
„4. .1 — u .1, i^i. .f jjjg approaching I'refidenCiaJ election 
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connnercial activity of Port-au-Prinoe during the first sis montha 
of 1860, as woll as tlie amoimt of duty collected by the Cua- 
fom-House of the same port ia the same thae. 

" The impoi-t tonnage has riseB to 17,865 tons, and the export 
to 19,860. As usual, tho United States hold the first rank, 
and are represented in the following tablo by 9,600 tons. 

Franco 5,000 tons. 

England 2,200 " 

Hanover, Denmark, Sweden, Ilamlmrg, Belgium, Holland, and 
Spain, complete tho list, 

" The amount of the iavoiees of importation is $1,438,146, 



I'or Iho TJmKd States $665,400 

JTor England 343,870 

For Flunco 228,680 

The countries named above make up the diiierence. 

"The amount of esportation, reduced into Spanish dollars, at 
the rate of fourteen Haytian dolkrs to one Spanish, $1,408,000, 
This comprises : 

i'rnnce $775,000 

Unitol States 275,000 

England 190,000 

And the other countries. 

" The import duties amount tfl $300,000. 

TTnited States f 104,000 

France 74,000 

Et^laud 53,000 

Other cduQtrics 69,000 

" The export duties amount to $275,000. 

Franca $135,00 

United Stales 46,000 

England 33,000 

Other countries 61,000 

" Exportation comprises the following products ; 

CotSie *15,000,000 pounds. 

Logwood 8,400,000 " 

*Add nearly elslitper cent (J.MS) for tha difforonoo iietween Haytiim anii 
nvOirdupoiB ponnOB. 
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Cotlon 93,000 pounds. 

Cocoa 635,000 " 

Mahogany 88,000 Ibet. 

"The espottation of CoSeo in li'renoli vessels has amounted to 
7,500,030 potiiids, 

American 2,300,000 pounds. 

English 1,G35,000 " 

Danish 1,060,000 " 



Other a 

"It will he observed on examiaing the above figures, that the 
imports and exports are nearly to the same amount, — a fact 
which, if it were ge c al would indicate a healthy condition in 
the commercB of m p -tat on 

" As is usually the ca e tl amount of merchandise coming 
from France is m p o[ t on neither to the special tonnage of 
that eountiy nor to the expo tat on, Thua, for a half-yearly im- 
portation of about 1,200,000 irancs, France has received in 
return, 5,000,000 of francs of our produce. 

" The difKirenoe is explained hy the preference given to our 
Coffeeby the French; a preference on which speculators have 
depended, on the skciigth of the new law in France; on the 
other hand, the imports from tio United States and England are 
doubla the amount of tha remittances under theu^ flags. This 
fact proves that the commerce with America and England has 
been transacted througli drafts on France, and that American 
yesBols, of a tonnage so considerable on the comparative table, 
have been laden with articlea-of small value. Indeed, out of 
8,400,000 pounds of logwood exported, the United States have 
taken 6,200,000. 

' ' Another observation worthy of remark is, that for an impoi^ 
tation of $228,680, the French have paid $74,000 for import 
duty, or 33 per cent., and the English for $343,870, have paid 
only $53,000, or less than 16 per cent. Although the mer- 
chandise received from Franco is often composed of articles of 
luxury, we think there is occasion to osamino the question under 
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its sCYeral aspects. Certainly tlio tonnage duty, weigliing ae- 
cording to oui system on the imports, modifies tlio proportion, 
BiEcc on one hand 5,0(10 tonB represent only a value of $22S,- 
680, whilst on tte utter, 2,200 tons give $343,870. Bat this 
circumstance is not suflicieiit to explain so great a difference, 
Wc think it- woidd be good ia tho interest of the eonsumer to 
take these ohservationa into consideration. Many articles which 
liaye been long looked upon as things of luxury, are made to- 
day at very low prices, and would be accessible witli a moderate 
duty, but arc excluded from our habits by a heavy tax. How- 
ever, we reason on existing facts, reserving any diacusmon on 
sumptuary taxes. The duty on American cargoes, wHch aa-e 
composed, for tho most part, of provisions, has been likewise 
below IC per cent." 

Ey far the largest portion of the exports and imports occurs 
in tie autumn months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber. During the first six months of eveiy year, not more than 
one third of the annual exports and imports ai-e made. The 
foregoing figures, therefore, must be regarded in the light of this 
fact, to give a true result in estimating the yearly commerce 
of the capital. 

So far, for the commei'ce between tho States and Hayti, and 
for the trade of tie chief port. These subjoined figures, which 
are also official, will give an idea of the general commerce of the 
Eepublic : " The esportations of Hayti employ annually be- 
tween 500 and 600 vessels, giving a total of about 70,000 tons, 
distributed among the following nations ; 

■United States 250 30,000 

Ensland 90 I2,ooo 

Franco 70 12,000 

Gerraanj-jDaniih, Swedish, llus- 

Holland, Belgium, Italian, Ccn- 
tral America, SponiBh 50 7,000 " 
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To tliesa figures must he added 25 per cent., ia o 
at their re^atry tonnage ; for the Haytian mods of < 
gives invaiiablj between 25 and 30 per cent. less than the 
ship's register. 

"The import duties paid to the State, nador tho Empire, 
averaged hetween $800,000 and $900,000 ammaUy, and were 
derived as follows : 

United States S300,O0O 

England 190,000 

I'raaco 190,000 

Other Mags : 180,000 

" The annual osportations of tlie principal staples may be 
estimated thus : 

Cofleo 60,000,000 lbs. Hoytian. 

Logwood 50,000,000 " " 

Cotton 700,000 minimum. 

Cocoa 1,200,000 lbs. Hayfiiin. 

Mahogany 3,500,000 feet redaced," 
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IV. 

political ^ok3. 



TErLEITORIAL DIVISIONS OF THE KEPUBLIO. 

POLITICALLY, the EcpuHio is diYided into d 
tlio departments into orroudissoments ; 
into eommunes ; and tiese last into rural sections. 

Tke departments have no commandera-in-chief ; but each 
anroadissement has a commander, wto, np to tlie pi'eseut time, 
liaa always been an officer of superior rank. They receive 
tlieir orders from the different Secretariea of State, wliom they 
represent in- their rospeetivo arrondisseniouts ; tiey are the 
political administrators, and ai-e intrusted with the superintend- 
ence of tlie high police. 

Each commune also is commanded by a military ofS.eer, who 
is responsible to tie commander of the arrondissemont of which 
the commnno forms a part. 

The rural eectiona of tlie communes are commanded by officers 
of rural police, who are responsible to the conunander of the 
conunuae. 

There are fi.TO departments, to wit, (he departments of the 
South, tho West, the Artibonite, the North and Northwest. 

There are twenty-one arrondiasements, viz : Cayea, Tiburon, 
Grand' Anse, Nippes, "Aq^uin, Jaemel, L^ogane, Port-au-Prince, 
Mirehalais, Lascahobas, St. Mark, GonEuVes, Marmelade, M61e, 
St. Nicholas, Port do Pais, Eorgne, Capo Haytian, limbS, 
Grando Ririfiro, Trou, Fort LibertS. There aro fifty-five 
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For the administration of justice, tte territory of the llepub- 
lio is divided into seven civil jurisdictions, which also, as has 
been already seen, takea cognizance of criminal, correctional, 
and maritime or admiralty cases, to wit, tie jurisdiction of 
Cayes, Jeremie, Jaomel, Port-au-Piincc, Gonaiyes, Cape Hay- 
tian, and Port de Paix. 

The civil tribunals have their sittings in these towns, — tlia 
chief places of the jurisdiction. The trJhunals of Commerce 
also have their sittings in them, and extend their jurisdiction 
over the same divisions. 

The tribunal of Cassation sits in the capital. 

Each commune has a Police CoTirt, (Tribunal do Pais,) the 
jiuTsdiction of which extends over the commune. 

For the administration of Finances, the territory is di- 
vided into ten. financial arondissemonts, to wit, Cayes, Aqnin, 
Jeremie, Nippes, Jacmel, Port-au-Prince, St. Mark, Gonai'ves, 
Port de Paix, Cape Haytian. The administrators reside in 
these towns, the ports of which are the only ones opened to 
foreign commerce.* They have under their orders, the respec- 
tive treasurers, the directors of customs, and the Gflvemment 
storekeepers; and besides, the Government overseers, who, in 
tho communes, hold all the administr?tive functions. 

STATE KEVEHUB ABO DEBTS. 

The State Eevenues are drawn from the duties on exports 
and imports, harbor dues, stamps, registry fees, the sales and 
leases of public lands and buildings, and the "patents" or 
licenses of merchants. The State income averages over 
$2,000,000 per annum. Of this amount about $800,000 are 
derived from the tax on coffee. The import duties range be- 
tween $900,000 and $1.200,000.t An immense future iiieorae 
will probably be derived from the espbitation of the woods, 
islands, and miaeB of the Kepublio. The National Debt con- 
tracted for the " Indemnity," aud a loan from France, amounts 
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to about $8,000,000; -whieli will la totally estmguigiied in 
1879, by the payments aanually matte according to the treaty. 
The paper money in circulation amounts to between two and 
three millions of American dolkrs in value. 

Every Haytian has been trained to military duty. The 
aimed force o£ the nation baa always been large. The standing 
army of the Bepublic, under Boyer, was 40,000 men ; and 
under Soulouque, shortly before his abdication, it reached 
22,000. The history of the country will explain this exfiaor- 
dinai^ fact, by showing how tiie maintenance of the national 
Independence, and the rivalries of rulers, have seemed to render 
a nnmeroua armed body indispenisable. The reduction of this 
force to the lowest po&sible point, is a reform that every patriot 
desires to sco accomplished, and one which the present admin- 
isti-ation is rapidly achieving. The army has already been 
reduced to 10,900 men. It is thus organized and divided : 
32 regiments of Infimtry . . . - 

4 regiments of Ai-tillery - - - - 

8 Coi-ps de Garde . - . . - 

Cavaliy - 

10,900 " 
The police, which is also an armed body, numbers 3,100 

Not more than one half of the army is engaged in duty at 
the same time ; for it is otherwise organized than the forces of 
the United States. " The armed force," says a Haytian author, 
" is divided into the paid National Gbaid and tho unpaid 
National Guard. Tho first class includes all those who live 
under the rule of military discipbne ; the second class, every 
one capable of bearing aims, ~ which the law makes the duty 
of all men between the ages of fifteen and sixty yeai-s. Ordi- 
narily, but a very small number of the soldiers, (the first class,) 
we in eervice each week in their respective garrisons or cantons, 
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■while tho rtst ai'e left at liberty to work at thoir rcspcotivc in- 
dustrial occupations, and partioularlj at the enltivation of the 
fields ; Irat, at the slightest indication of danger, theso soldiers 
rush spontaneously to their colors. Tho unpaid National GTiard 
drills on the first Sunday of every month, and arc rOTiewod in 
the commnaes in which they reside. In case of war they join 
the militaiy force, and are actively associated with them. The 
commanders of arrondissements bavo under their order the 
National Guard of their respeetiye arroudissements ; at their 
requisition they formed themselves, for the trial of military 
offences, into special councils, whicli assemhled at tlie chief 
towns of the an-ondissements." 

Tho police receive seven Haytian dollars weekly; tho com- 
mon soldiers, two dollars, for rations, and an occasional small 
bounty ; the President's Body Guard, (Les TirMlleurs,) two 
dollars a day, with rations uid clothing. In 1859, the expense 
of the army, including the police, amoimted to $555,000 Hay- 
tian ; hy the last reducfjon in numbers, it will cost $350,000 
for the present year. Still furtlier reductions will bo made in 

The navy of Hayti, under Soulouque, consisted of six small 
la, which were used for the purpose of transparting pro- 
f messages from port to port. It 
Two steam vessels — "The Geffrard," and 
" The 22d of December " — made in IVance, have been sub- 
stituted for it. 

LAWS. 

The laws of Hayti consist of the provisions of the " six 
codes," which, with some modifications, are a copy of the Code 
Napoleon. The sis codes were published ia 1825. Tho laws 
passed since that time have not been yet codified. Tho Presi- 
dent, in certain prescribed cases, has the power of making pro- 
visional enactttients, "Arret^s," which are in force until the 
meeting of tha Chambers ; when, if tbe Legislative bodies 
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ratify them, tliey become statute lawa ; if Bot, they lose iha'u 
efficacy. (See Constitution.) Before a law, passed by the 
Chambers, is enfoi-eod, it must be proclaimed by authority of 
'ihe President. This proclamation is mado by a public reading 
of the law by a military company in every city; town, village, 
and commune in the Eepnblic. 



It is the peculiar maxim of Haytian morehants that gold is 
merchandise ; fluctuating in value like other articles of eom- 
merce. That is to say, the relation that gold (called monnaie 
forte or piastres) bears to the currency of the country, (or 
monnaie national^,) is subject to tlie ordinary changes of trade. 
The entire retail commerce of the country is carried on in 
national money, of whicli the standard is tto gourde, sometimee 
also called the Haytian dollar. At different times of the year 
the value of the piastre ranges at from twelve to sixtef^n 
gourdes ; but in seasons of political trouble, as when tke Eevo- 
lution was progressing, it has oven reached nineteen. The 
most notowortliy fact connected with the national currency is, 
that it chiefly consists of paper money, — bills, of about twice 
the size of American bant notes, of one and two gourdes in 
value. When the rate of exchange, or, aa they say in Hayti, 
the value of the piastre, is as one to twelve, a gourde is worth 
8J cents American currency ; and a bill of two gourdes, there- 
fore, 16J cents. There are also metallic corns, — four gourdes, 
two gourdes, one gourde, and half a gourde, in silver-alloyed 
pieces ; and the one gourdinc, {\ gourde,) the groa cob, (of 
which there are 12 in a gourde,) and the petit cob, (of which 
there arc 24,) of copper. The valuo of one gros cob aaid one 
petit cob, is called an escalin, of which eight would make a 
gourde ; but, like the pence and shillings of New England, there 
is no coin of the name. Twelve French pounds weight of copper 
money is worth a hundred Haytian dollars. You can do noth- 
ing in the retail and internal trade with gold in Hayti. It is 
Mdy the wholesale importing buainesa of the counter that takes 
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cognizance of piastres and doubloons. Tlia coins of Ilayti liavtt 
national stamps,* 

HAYTIAS WBieHTS AND MEASURES. 

The old FreaGli weights and measures axo the etandards of 
Hajtian weights and measures, as follows : 



HBylian. 




Kilos, modern Froncii 




10785854 


4mf. 




= 2.15S1TO , 


- 1 
= 2 


07fll) 






96ao 


5 " 


6 3979S70 










100 " ,... 


= 107.05354 


9500 



a feet 



.121272 ' 
18G9CD ■ 



• The pieces bear the draominalion of 1 gonrde; 60 
JZJ eenis, silver coins, ecents; 2 cents; 1 cent, copper. In 1SS2 the ™luo 01 
ail Hiiytinn inetDllio coins waa raised fonrfbid, thereby bringing them up to 
iheirinltinaicvalae, will] oviewto prevent the very extensive exportation ol 
tliem,whicliweaillicitly canted on, and left a hHUdeome profit to tliesrang, 
ICT — C.H.B. 
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mn, ortbe Eqiioro ou abeee] 

EIartloiifaet,or3;2.9B5aEffi^= J3S103.BSO35078 = 16450. E( 



30913,01310 



i = lD45Q5.06r06 
! =1515650.67066 



XOO " eauaJ S10.^S31 Bcres; 1 caireau equals 3.1835 non 
1 carreou fqusJe 12913.3424 French square maties. 

Hnytian gallon equals, 231 cubic iDCbci, Englieli. 

01-, 0.833111 Imperial gallon, Englieli. 



lEQAI BIGHTS OP WEITB8. 

The legal rights of the white race in Hayti are not very 
numerous. They cannot possess real estate, nor hold mort- 
gages for longer than nme years ; they cannot become citizens, 
and consec[iiently can neither vote nor attain political positioa ■ 
if th y m rry H yt w n th y nn t ih t th ir 

1 ded p p rfy 1 t nly tk 1 d f t wh n Id at a 

p bl act Th y can b wh lesal m h t. art t me- 

haj pfrsth ILeg dthel "sees 

f estat 1 t th f il trad th b 1 th b h mibtMy 

h and il dist t h nthnpl 1 witlu th 

I f th tta m t In so 1 lif h w anl in th 

call ni^ f h h th y ] lly c| 1 £ 1 tli y t t d 

w tl lltl irte y 1 'a d t wh li th hai t atitl 
th m E jl y d t th p t Iw y 11 th m 
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the social disadTantagcs attaching to their vmfor- 



tuaate color. 



As the Coat of Arms of Hajti will he found in the title-page, 
it 13 Tiimecossai-y to describe it. The Hajtian flag is tndj sig- 
nificant : it is the Erench flag with the colors reoersed and the 
white element stricken out. It consists of two colors horizon- 
tally placed, the red beneath the blue. 
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V. 

iHiscaSes of ^aglt antr tljtir Ikmeirlco. 

THE catalogue of diseases in HaytJ does not present a 
nearly bo complex in character, nor so many Taricfies of 
types, as are known to exist ia colder latitudes, and in countrlea 
wiiore annually the four seasons succeed each other more uni- 
formly, and where each in particular is characterized by sudden 
thermometrie fluctuationa and meteorological transitions. In the 
maritime towns, and ia marshy situations near the seacoast, 
during the hot months, and also towards the fall of tho year, 
remittent, bilious-remittent, or inflammatory remittent, typhus, 
and simple continued fevers, and intermittents of tho tertian 
type, usually prevail. 

An attack from any one form of these fevers is more or less 
serious, if not decidedly dangerous; the intensity, character, 
and termination, are always influenced, as in other hot countries, 
by the habits and temperament of the patient's body, as well as 
by the nature of the locality where tho disease originates. 

Individuals of sober, regular habits, who are cleanly ia their 
persons, and whoso eoastitutions are not injured by the use of 
sph-ituous liquors and other exce^es, may live in Hayti to an 
advanced age without having been subjected to many serious 
attacks of fever, or other malignant malady ; and this remark 
applies even to tho white or European resident, who is evidently 
much more predisposed to fall under the evil effects of hot 
climates, and is moro obnoxious to the diseases of torrid coun- 
ties, than persona of Aincan blood. 
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Tte typhus icterodes, or yellow fever of the "West Indies, 
maj bo consictered to be a remittent-bilious, inflaram.atoij fever, 
of insidious tjpbcid tendency, and is most intolerant towards the 
unacciimated ■white Wood of Norftem counties ; its malignilj 
is t<i be dreaded, most especially by those of plethoric, ardent, 
mid irritable liabite. Tho strong and vigorous, tie uncleanly 
and intemperate, are most liable to the disease, when they faU 
under its influence in the West Indies. 

Of the several maritime, commercial ports of Hayti, that of 
Portrau-Princo baa acquired great notoriety oa account of the 
predominance there of the yellow fever at certain periods. This 
is not to he denied. But there are aggravating euOTmistaue^ 
connected with it that have been seldom examined and classed 
as such, if not the primary exeiting causes of the sickness which 
BO often prevails among foreign shipping in the harbor of Port- 
au-Prince, as well as in the ports of some other islands, reputed 
to be equally the seats of yellow fever. The foreign vessels that 
frequent annually this harbor, with the csception of two or 
three regular traders, acting as packets, are all of the worst 
class, in respect to those arrangements necessary to preserve 
health in a hot oountry. They are most unwholesome, generally, 
in their interior conditions, — the perrading atmosphere of their 
holds, or lower-decks, being essentially mepbitic. Such vessels, 
for the most part, are taken up, no doubt, more on account of 
the cheapness of freight, than of their sanitary condition ; in 
addition to which, they are managed by mariners of different 
nations, who habitually are filthy in their persons, reckless, and 
most intemperate in character and habits, and whose quarters 
on shipboard, and mode of living in tbem, are better calculated 
to engender than to prevent disease within the tropics. If, be- 
sides this, we notice with regard to their manner of clothing, 
and kind and quality of food, that nothing is changed from what 
they were in frigid climates, it wUI scarcely be a matter of sur- 
prise that so many of that class of men Ml victims when at- 
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tooked hj febrific diseases, and when placed in situations in tie 
West Indies farorable to tlie deyelopment of tho yellow feyer. 

It might appear Btraage when it is known that, even, during 
the period of yeDow-fever epidemic, the malady ia usually con- 
fined to the harbor, and among the mariners and strangers on 
board foreign vessels; the natives enjoy perfect immunity. 
This form of fever does not attract attention in the town, other- 
wise than when sailors and otliers, who have been seized by it 
on shipboard in the harbor, are carried on shore for treatment 
or interment. 

During twenty odd years' practice in Hayti, I cannot recol- 
lect having treated a black person, or one of color of near affin- 
ity in blood to tho African, who has died in Hayti from black 
vomit. I have treated many such persons attached to vessels 
in various capacities, and whose places of birth were reported to 
be the United States, and different porta in British North 
America. The blacks were attacked by yellow fever in the 
same manner as their white shipmates, but in no case has the 
malady beeh so deadly with them as with the others j their re- 
covery was quicker, — no black vomit, to my recollection, oc- 
curred. Hence, it may he said that the black and colored per- 
son) as above stated, natives of cold latitudes, may certainly 
fall under the influence of the fevers of this country, particu; 
larly if imprudent and intemperate in their habits ; hut that, 
with certain rare exceptions, the attack will be comparatively 
less virulent thaa with tho white person. And this is so true, 
that owners and captains of ships trading to the West Indies 
and to Ilayti, have preferred to have a black or colored crew, 
rather than a white one, whenever they can procure one. This 
harbor has been free from epidemic yellow fever since 1857- 
Not a single case of blaok vomit has occurred since then. 

With this brief esposition of the nature of fevers common to 
Hayti, and of the influence which they may exercise on those of 
the African race who may emigrate to this country, it will be 
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seeH that ttey have little to fear from tie effects of its climate , 
and other matters being favorable to all such as lite to come 
over, the question in respect to their health after they shall have 
arrived, ia not less aatisiactory. It might even, perhaps, not be 
ifrational to infer that the climate of the tropics would be more 
salutary and propitious to the greater part, if not to all, without 
distmction, than that of the so much colder region now inhabited 
by them in North America, and which does not appear to have 
been originally strictly destined hy nature for tho constitution of 
the African people. 

"We have shown that sickness ia restricted almost to the mar- 
itime towns, and to marshy situations in the vicinity of the sea^ 
coast, where it will not be to the interest of emigrants to remain 
when they get here. We have now to affirm that, away from 
the towns, in the interior and rural districts, hut few diseases or 
distempers are known; indeed, the interior of the country is so 
healthful as not to be at all tho phydeian's El Dorado. Mem- 
bers of the profession do not get rich in Hayti. People do die 
out in the country, as they must die ovoijwhore, but it is seldom 
or rarely we hear talk of any Olness of a complicated or alarm- 
ing character, such as is common Jn America and elsewhere. 

During the cool or rsuny seasons, one will meet with cases of 
colds, simple catarrhal affections, sore throat, some looseness of 
the bowels, ari^g from the use of crude fruits and change of 
water, which are easily remedied hy removal of the causes 
that incite them; whOe in the hot, dry season, in certain situa- 
tions, sore eyes, in its simple form, and deranged stomachs, 
may also be met with, as in other countries, and which are re- 
garded in country places as of little importance. 

We will finish this paper by subjoining a list of simple medi- 
cines, which will he useful to the emigrants who are destined, 
on their arrival in Hayti, to seek their fortunes by locating them- 
selves in the rich, rural, and agricultural districts, at a distance 
from efficient medical aid, — ■ and for this reason especially we 
at the same tune recommend to all who may decide on coming 
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0¥er, to have themselves and tlieir children vaccinatod without 
fail. These, then, are the simple medicines whioii families may 
want, and which thay are oouuselled to bring witli thorn : 

i oz. Sup, Cai-bonate Soda. 

J oz. Sulph. Quiaiae, 

1 oz. Turkey Khubarb. 

1 oz. Pulvia Jalap, 

i lb. Cream of Tai-tar. 

^ lb. Calcined Magnesia (in bottles). 

1 lb. Epsom Salts. 
A little Boneaet. 

2 oz. Spt. Haj-tehom. 

2 drachms Estract Opium. 



These different articles will be used according to cn'cum- 
stancos, hj families whose interest it will be to live out in the 
country. They should have the doses marked on each packet 
or phial. And thus we take leave of this subject for tha 
present. W. G. Smith, M. D. 

Port-avrPrince, September 22, 1860. 
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Seaports of iSa^ti. 

TEE seaports of Hajti rather turfavorably impress the travel- 
ler who has Eever previously visited tho West India 
Islands or Central American States. From various causes, — 
earthciuakes, cUefly, and fires, the indifference of past govern- 
ments, and the want of proper workmen, — they do not present 
that aspect of prosperity and neatnesis which distinguish our 
Northern cities or the tflwns of tho British American Prov- 
inces. The streets ai-e ill-paved, and seldom indicate the 
scavenger's care; and tta stores and private dwellings very 
plainly show that the art of house-painting has not attiuned its 
last perfection. 

Porirau-Prince, the capital, is a city of 26,000 inhahitants. 
It ja the seat of Gtovomment, and consequently the residence 
of the President and his ministers ; the placB where tho high 
courts of justice and the legislative bodies meet. It is the chief 
port and largest city of the Eepublic. It has the most sultry 
clunate of all the cities in the Island; yet at Fuicy, only 
eighteen miles distant, there are forests of pmes, and a tempera- 
ture suited for the growth of all tho trees and vegetables of the 
temperate zones. 

Cape Haytian, or Cape Haytj, (Cap Haytien,) is a town of 
six or sevOE thousand inhabitants. It was the capital of the 
kingdom erected by Christophe, and was formerly known as 
tlie Little Pai'is of the Antilles. It was destroyed by an earth- 
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quake in 1842, whioli oeeasioaed tbe death of five or aix 
IJiousand pereons, liy tbe fall of the housqs and the subsequent 
fires. There are acres of the»3 ruina still there, — beautifuUy 
decorated with lusnriant vegetation. Within a dayia ride dis- 
tant from " the Cape," as it is usually called, are the Citadel 
and Palace of Christophe, — the most wonderfiil structures in 
Hajtj, and the greatest architectural triumphs of the colored 
race. Every visitor should see them. The great Plain of tke 
North, of which Capo Haytian is the port, is unexhaustibly 
fei-tile and adapted to every kind of tropical staples. 

Port de Ptux has a population of about 2,000 inhahitanta. 
It is healthy and well situated, has a good port and a fine 
country behind it. During the Empire it was a closed port, 
but it was opened to commerce by the Eepublie. 

Mole St. Nicholas is a closed port. It ia a great mihtary 
point, and was the last place evacuated by the English during 
their residence in the Island. It is not suited for emigrants ; 
as tho country bclund it is barren and rocky. Its population is 
between 1,200 aod 1,500. 

GonaiVes is a town of 6,000 or 7,000 inhabitants. It is one 
of tho most thriving towns in Hayti. Its commerce is consider- 
able; derived, chiefly, from its exports of dye-woods and 
Tho plain in which it is situated is admirably 
I to the cultivation of cotton. It was from this town 
that Toussaint L'Onverture was kidnapped. 

St. Mark, at the further extremity of the same plain, and the 
scene of many desperate battles, Iiaa a population of two or three 
thouEand persons. It is beautifully situated, — very healthy, 
and with a mild climate. It is the outlet of the great Plain of 
tho ArtJbonito, — one of tho best localities for emigrants in the 
Island. Two or three hundred Louisiana exiles have aheady 
settled there and are highly pleased with the country. There 
are among them some of the richest colored planters of Louis- 
iana. Tho Plain of the Artibonite, which extends fi^om the 
Gtros Morae of Gonaivea to the Gros Mome of St. Mark — ■ 
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a tlistancQ of forty-fiTe miles, — and from the Eay sixty niDea 
inlaiiO., has no superior, anywhere, for the cultivation of cotton, 
sugarcane, and tobacco ; while the neighhoring mountains of 
Cahos produce some of the beat coffee in the Island. There are 
thousands of cari'caux of vacant land in this magnificent tract of 
country. 

L'Arcahaie is a little town of two thjusind inhabitants, 
(thirty-six miles fi-om Port-au-Prince ) ind is tho centre of a 
settlement of American emigi'ants who anivcd under Bojer. 
The surrounding country nearly monopolizer the supply of vege- 
tables for Port-an-Prince. It is not an open poit 

Miragoilne, recently opened to commerce, distant seventy 
miles from the Capital, has one of the best ports in the Island, 
and is rapidly increasing in importance. A considerable pro- 
portion of the American vessels, that discharge at Poit-au- 
Prince, go there to take in oaxgoes of coffee and dyewoods. 
The country behind it is mountainous and adapted for the cul- 
ture of coffee. 

Jereniie has a population of throe or four thousand. Coffee 
and sugar are the staple cultures. It is a healthy town, 
carries on a considerable commerce, and is the outlet of a fertile 
district. The culture of cotton has recently been recommenced 
there. 

Jaemel is a city of six or seven thousand inhabitants. It has 
a beautiinl bay, somewhat like that of St. Mark, with the simi- 
lar disadvantage of not having a fcreakwater, or adeq^uato pro- 
tection against storms. The country ai-ound Jacmel is suited 
for coffee and dyewoods, of which very large exports are 
annually made. The British Eoyal Mail Steamers stop at 
Jacmel on their passage from Southampton to Jamaica, and also 
on their return voyages, for the passengers and mails. 

Cayes has a similar country near it in producing dyewoods, 
Hugarcanc, and coffee in large quantities. The best rum in the 
Island is made at this town, and it is manufactured on a large 
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sealo. It is not exported, but nsed for home consumption 

Cape Haytiaa, J^r^mio, Caycs, and Port^au-Prinee, export 
also a large aitoiuit of cacao. 

'Xhe limits of this volume do not permit us to allude to the 
inland tovma and yiUages. 
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VII. 

Qoia to ©0, axiii U)I)at to Sake. 

HOW to go and what to take to Hayti, so evidently depondg 
on the position, geographical as well as pecuniary, of the 
emigrant, that it is not practicable to mako this, to every one, 
a satisfactory chapter. Correspondence with the Haytian 
Bureau of Emigration in Boston, however, wOl enable the 
reader to supply the deficiencies of the Guide. 

Some general hints are aU that we need give here. 

Eirst, as to going. Vessels will sail as fi«quently as a suEB- 
cient number of passengers are procured from Boston and New 
Orleans. Emigrants from the South will be obliged to defray 
all tbe expenses of their passage ; as it is not possible, for the 
moment, to make satisfactory arrangements with vessels from 
that part of the country. In Hayti, however, this disadvan- 
tage will be compensated. An Agent of the Government wilt 
be stationed at New Orleans to protect the interests of emi- 
grants. Ali Southern emigrants, as well as those from the 
Nortii, are advised to correspond witb the Central Bureau at 
Boston, before selecting a vessel, a.nd the latest information wiU 
be sent to them, folly and promptly, and without cost. Pas- 
sengers wilt bo required to carry then' own food for the voyage, 
or pay for their board for the trip before starting. Those who 
prefer to provision themselves will be required to have the neces- 
sary tin utensils for holding water, drinking, eating, and 
cooking. 
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For clothing, take as many summer suits as you can afford 
to buy; for every kind of manufactured goods ia dem'er in 
Hayti than in the United States. Light-colored lineu or cotton 
clotbing is the best ; with higb-orowueil straw or Panama hats. 
Thoso who design to cultivate coffee, and will, therefore, live in 
the high lauds, will need woollen clothing and blankets ; for it 
is often quite chilly in the mome$ of Hayti. Every one should 
wear flinnel uuiersbirts always. Sheetings, mosquito nettings, 
all kinds of female eo tunie, and of household wear, — sncb as 
tablecloths towels and the like, — may advantageously be taken 
by the emi jaat 

Furniture unless it is old and will not pay the expense of 
transportat on to the poit of shipment, should also be taken 
out ; foi chau-s and the fine: kinds of fumituro, crockery, 
cutlery wattr-coolers mirrors glassware, earthenware, and tin- 
ware, aie ve y much, h ^her in the West Indies everywhere than 
in the Xln tc 1 '5tat<'3 Glass for windows, and carpets, are not 
needed '^ofaa in plush or haircloth are too hot for comfort ; 
tbo emigrant sboiill purchase cane-bottomcd chairs, and sofas 

Take afl yotu books with you ; for English books tan seldom 
be had cither for love or money. Take your stationery, also. 

You will be allowed to enter, free of duty, provisions enough 
to last you for two or three months. While you will not be 
permitted i^ take atlvantage of this guarantee to import pro- 
visions for sah, you should not fail, if possible, to avail 
yourself of it for the purposes of legitunate consumption. Soap, 
fish, pork, candles, oil, and salt beef, should be your main 
articles. 

Take such carpenters' tools as you will need. Every family 
ought to iiave a saw, hammer, and naife. 

Take all the agrioultural implements you will require, ■ — 
handcarts, yokes, ploughs, shovels, rakes, hoes, spades, hamess, 
saddles, chums, and Mvos. 
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Washing-macliinea, tubs, and Bewiiig-inacliiiies wouM he ia- 
yaliiable for your ■women folk ; for jou can b^iy none of these 
useful allies of the housewife in Hayti. 

Ta^e the heat varieties of all kinds of seeds. If you wish 
to import tlooded caftle, or fine fcreeda of horses, swine, or 
poultry, the Bureau of Boston will facilitate your object, liy 
making witb you advantageous terms of transportation. 
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51 ^Parting lDor&. 

To the Blacks and Men of Color in America : 

IN tlie preceding pages jou tavo licon enabled to see — "as 
in a glass, darkly" — the history of your race in its sole 
American possession ; how rich in CYOry kind of natural wealth 
that terrestrial paradise Is ; tie character of its people, the 
nature of its Government, and, by the official papers appended 
to the Gonstitiition, the disposition of its present Administrar 

The Yoico of history is tho voice of God. 

Do we not hear it in the existing Black Code of America, 
and in the acta of the Government of Hayti 1 Is not the same 
command of the Still Small Voice, once ^ven to the Chosen 
Nation, ages before tie Christ was bom, again thus repeated 
to His porsccuted children in the States, — Come out op heb. 
My People 1 

There is a profound significance in the fact of the diversilj 
of races, — far deeper than many of our sages know. It was 
for a wiso and grand purpose that the Buropeaa and the African 
have for a time become different in destiny and in physical 
capacity ; and it belongs to the same blmd and false philosophy 
that disputes about the relative superiority of the sexes, to in- 
quire whether fie Black man or the White is the more capable 
of a glorious future. Their missions in tie world are different ; 
and, until these are fulfilled, thoir identity must be preserved. 
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172 A Parting Word. 

Has tlie Black aeeomplialiecl Lis destiny in America ? 

I think tliat in North America he has ; for he is threateneiil 
with extinction there. Hia future is — annihilation. TJiere 
18 no other passible result, — whether slavery or freedom shall 
prevail. Tea men against one, — the contest is decided. 
Whether at tho end of two or of ten generations, the solu- 
tion of the problem is still, — annihilation. Too sti-oug to 
perish teneath the white man's lash, the l)lac]t raca here will 
disappear in his arms. Even tho pride of giving birth to a 
new race will be denied to him ; for tho disproportion, daily 
becoming greater, between the Blaebs and the Wbites, gives 
the future also to the ruler of to-day. 

To preserve the African race in America, emigration from it 
is the first condition. Everything conspires to promote it. 
Pride of race, self-respect, social ambition, parental love, tho 
madness of the South, the meanness of the North, the inhu- 
manity of the Union, and the inclemency of Canada, — all say 
to the Black and tho man of color. Seek elsewhere a homo 
and a nationality. 

I have spoken of the motives arising from a pride of race, — 
but is it necessary to show you why self-respect, also, repeats 
and enforces the same advice ? When even the churches of the 
" Founder of Democracy " are closed against you, — and solely 
because of your race, — why allude to the heathenism which 
displays iteelf in your exclusion from the theatres, the omni- 
buses, and the parlors of tho country ? I have often heard it 
said, that with time this prejudice will disappear. Perhaps, — 
but not unless, by an insurrection, successfully conducted, the 
millions now enslaved exhibit then- equality, in courage and in 
arms, with their masters. The Saxon race is a race of fighters, 
— its real religion is an evangel of pluck; to men, long-suf- 
fering, slow to anger, who return a kiss for a blow, patient aad 
enduring to the end, it exhibits no compassion. Have not 
the slaves, for two ceuturies, eshibited these Christian qualities ? 
No man denies it. And yet, what is the opinion that these 
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traits ha^e created in the hearts of the majority of the nation? 
Two words give it: "Damned niggers." Is there anything 
yet that points to the result that our prophets predict ? Havo 
you not already produeetl eminent men, — ahle writers, physi- 
cians, and orators ? And yet, what has then- genius hitherto 
avmled them ? I once heard of a distiaguislied loctnrer, who, 
refnsed a seat in a first-claaa car, paid his passage as freight, 
and was charged ty his weight. It waa told aa a good joko. 
I thint there are two centuries between such jeats and eijaali^ ; 
and, in the meantime, yon will have disappeared from the earth ! 
It is sometimes said that yon should remain and fight the Tmttlo 
here, — force a recognition ty your genius, industry, character, 
wealth ; teach America to see, in other words, that in you it 
possesses an invaluahle strength. Morality, so exalted, is surely 
to be admired ; hut a lower standard, I take it, will do well 
enpugh fer this world. What are the Americans to you, that 
you should thus contmue to heap benefits on them? You 
have faithftilly served them for nearly two centuries, — denying 
them nothing, charging them nothing ; neither the fruits of 
your labors nor the fnilts of your loins have you withheld; 
and you have asked in return only enough to eat and the 
coarsest attire. It is time, now, that you should help your- 

Thero is yot another thing to be eonadored, that ia seldom 
thought of in urging such a conteat, — the casualties of warfare : 
that where one conc[uerB, ten fall ; where one asserts, nine 
submit ; that the voice of prejudice Is far oft.ener the death-knell 
than the bugle-note of manhood. 

Parental love I The schools of New England and other 
States are open to your children, and they can now receive the 
advantages of a liberal education. And then ? Rendered 
sensitive by this culture, what prospect ia opened to them ? A 
long, pet'ty war with mean men, a finiitleaa assault on the 
citadel of place, political and social. Even lioijs lose their 
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streagtli in figliting mosquitoes, and siich is iha warfare to wiiitli 
your children are destined. It is a noUo spoctaele to see tlie 
fight that some brave men among jou maintaia agaiast the 
prejudices of Americans, hut — 

" In vatn, alas: in yain, ye gnlltint few! " 

ai'o aJl joiiT efforts, i3 behalf of joar natiYG land ; you are 
ti-ying to drive hack an ocean, which, by ita mere physical 
BQperiority, will throw up the hodies of your ciildron, after a 
generation or two, pale and unrecognizable, on its Saxon 
shores I 

lu Hayti, a far different ftitnre is opened to the colored race. 
There, it can develop itself in freedom; (iere, exhibit its 
capacity and genius. Nowhere else is there such an opportunity 
presented, — absolutely nowhere in tlie world.* In Afiica, 
the various races are still separate and hostile ; in Hayti, they 
are aU represented and united. The black Haytian, therefore, 
is the result of the mingling of all of the African bloods ; and 
in him, as is tie case with other families of men, this wiion has 
produced the best specimen of the race. The men of color 
there, also, in point of intelligence, ask no fevers in any com- 
parison between themselves and their ancestors. 

But still another element is needed in Hayti, — the Sason 
character, which the men of African descent, to a greater or 
less extent, in the United States and the Oanadaa, possess. 

She invites this element to come to her. She offera you a 
home, a nationality, a future. She presents to you the oppor- 
tunity of not only exhibiting the capacity of your race, but of 
creating a new Eden in the most fertile of the Antilles ; and, 
at the same time, of checking the Slave Labor System of the 
Soutli at its soiiTce, — in the markets that support it. Would 
you fight Virginia with a weapon that she will fear as much as 
she dreaded the rifles of John Brown ? Grow tobacco in Hayti, 

• Liberia, if a siieeesa, will lie flia wliite rowi'e violory, for lie called ][ Into 
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tlien, and flglit her with itKin the Liverjiool Excliange. Would 
yon retaliate on the Carolinaa the punishment tliat they haTQ 
often inflicted on your friends t The way is opoa. Tjr and 
cotton tiem in England. Hayti will enable you to do it by 
producing hoth staples, and hemp cuoiigh to hoot to hang every 
friend of Slavery in Missouri and Kentucky. Hayti, which 
could produce sugar enough to drive Louisiana out of every 
mai'ket ia the world ; which could raise cotton eoongh every 
year to corrupt the morals of a hundred generations of Ameri- 
can politicians ; which eould rmse rice enough to bray Wilmuig- 
f»n, Charleston, aad Savannah out of sight; which, if properly 
and scientifically cultivated, could Ruse coffee enough to supply 
all the wants of Ghviatendom, — Hayti, the home of the Black 
race, the only country iu which it has successfully competed in 
aiins against tho Slavery to which Europj condemned, and in 
which America has held it, invites you, common children of her 
ancient Motherland, to become a part of her household, and 
sliare ec[ually with her own sons the destiny which the Almighty 
Overruler has mai'ked out fram the begianing for her and for 

fllay your answer ho inspired by wisdom smd a spirit of 
religious consecration I 

For myself, firmly believing this work — which, dual in 
its nature, seeks at once the regeneration of one of tho most 
beautiful Islands of our globe, and the elevation and perpetuity, 
or, rather, the creation of a coming race, adapted to it and 
worthy of it — to be one of the most noble and holy enterprises 
to which any maa of our age can be called on to devote his 
energies and his talents, I accepted the trust confided to me 
by the Government of Hayti, with a feeling of gratitude to 
Heaven, which, I trust, will bless with its favor this project for 
extending civilization, and a true religion, sa,d establishing 
justice in the Western World, 
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BOOKS BY JAMES REDPATH. 



I. 

THE PUBLIC LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN. 
By James Redpatm. With an Autobiography of his 
Childhood and Youth. Boston : Thayer & Eldridge, 
II4& 116 Washington Street, i860. With an accurate 
ECee! portrait and illustrations. Handsomely bound in 
muslin, pp. 40S. Price $1. 

This volume has been the most sticcesaful of the season, — having alreH^y 
teoclied ita Fortieth TnonaAND, and tlie demand still oontinuirg very 
large. It has also been lepuhliahed in England, and widely noticed by the 
British press. Ttie AutoMograpky (of which no reprint will be permitted) 
has been nniversally pionounoed to be one of the most remarkable compo- 
sitioBB of the kind in the English language. In addition to being Ihe authentic 
biography of John Brown, and containing a complete collection of his cele- 
brated prison letters — which can nowhere else be found — this Tolnme has 
also the only correct and connected history of Kansas, — from its opening 
for settlement till the close of the Bimggle for Freedom there, — to be 
found in American literature, irhether periodioal or standard. It treats, 
therefore, of topics which must be largely disonsaed in poEtical life for 
many years. A handsome percentage, ira feiry cops '^'''^i '9 secured by con- 
tract to the family of Capt. Brown. This percentage amounted to nearly 
$1,800 on the first six months' sale; and will reach $2,000 by the oonolu- 
Bion of the first year of publieation. This Volume will be sent by mail, 
prepiud, to any part of the United States or Cacadas, on receipt of the 

Indorsement of the Family of Captain Brown. 

Tlie following is an extract from a letter, published in the Conneant 
(Ohio) Reporter, by John Brown, Jr., previous to the pnblioation of the 



From a long aoguaintance with Mr. Eedpath, I consider him not only 
of our ablest writers, bat from hia true appreciation of my father'a 
racter, and his intimate acquaintance with him ia Kansas, he is proba- 
Bs well prepared as any one could he to write hia history. Ho dangei; 
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._._„ ,. ... 9 of the ellrring scenes 

^_ .. ^—t of the history of Kansas. He, lUte William 

Ptiillips,the T^-i'tune's Kansas corrBBpondent, ssamed to ba endowed wiih 
the capacity of being omnipresent, and would rash into the jaws of death 
.- _z. _(. _ r_ _^ j^ ^ dene and vifforoas mind he adds an honest, 

-o--, -J -- - t highly appredated by 

the lovers of romance and thriiling incident." 

The following joint loiter was sent to the Publisher immediately after 
the puhiicatiun. of Ihs Biography; 

NoBTH Elba, New Yoek, JAnirAKr, 1S60. 
We, Ihe nndeisigned, memhera of the fumily and relatives of the late 
John Biown, desire to express our approval and indorsement of (he biog- 
raphy of our honorad and revered relalive, written by James Eedpath, and 
recently published by Thayer & Eidridge, of Boston, Itlassaohnsetta. We 
think the work the best that can be prodaced on tha enhject at the present 
tima; and in ali matters of t)iot^ it is essentially correct, while it is written 
with an entbasiHsm and an eioquanea whieh we thoiougbiy appreciate and 
admire. The publishers have issued the work in a style which recom- 
mends itself to all lovers of a handsome book, in regard to engravings, 
paper, printing, and hinding; and the friends of John Brown who wish to 
procnre and preserve a memorial of his life und deeds, will do well to pro- 
vide themselves with e, copy of this publicAlion. 

MiEv A. Bbowb, (Widow of John Brown.) 

Salmoh Beowh, 

Isabel Browb, . 

BBMitr Thoufgob, 

John Beowh, Jr., 

Anbib Browk, 

Maetha Bbowm, 

AoniE C. Brown, 

Saeah Beows, 

Frederick Brown, (Brother of John Brown,) 



Notices of the Press. 



" Some of it is, no doubt, tr , v • 

san aecounts, garbled e:!traots, and wilml misrepresentations. Bedpath 
had already provided himself with much of bis material in his letters to 
the New York Tribune ftom this territory during the disturbances ; and 
where his own store did not supply the venom, he borrows from coiie- 
spondents as taUe and truthless as himself. To Impeach him and his bor- 
rowed anthoritias is superfluousj a popular verdict has been already 
rindered against them; and to give an extensive review and exposure of 
the book is useless, as the readeia will perceive its rottenness themselves. 
But the spirit of the bonk deserves more than a passing notioe. Aside 
from tie fanaticism which marks every page, and which would bring tha 
anihor to the same gibbet, did he possess the animal courage of Brown, 
there is a certain studied design in tha wcrk to make more " heroes oi 
's Ferry." Redpalliis an abolitionist, hates tho Union, is even on 
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ty pro]jitiou9 for bringing about disunion. Such ii the biographer of Jolin 
ij.'owii, and the work wqb coaosived and executed in the sama spirit wtiioli 
aoiuated all hia foraiec undertakiogB. An appeai 19 directly made to the 
partisan feeling now existing, — opposing seciioni are hissed on to strife, — 
dlmiilion, by servile insurreotion, advocated Bnd planned, — John Brown 
indorsed and oanonized,~and the existence of another shniiiir conspiraoy 
divnif ed."— ieouenu-virm IKamas) IleraJd. [Organ of David E. Atchison.] 

" The peroaal of it has not only served to Si\ up a paa^ina hour, but has 
been the mecns of conferring much light upon the scffanap cf Kansas. 
The volume is richly int^rspersod ulth interesting incidents in the esperi- 
ance of Mr. BrowH, whicli but few beside iho au'hor could have (^veo in 
50 graphic, feeling, and touchiag & manner." ^PTOteitaiit Metkoditt Olive 
Brancli. 

" The author is James Eedpatii, so prominent in Kansas annals, an inti- 
mate, personal friend of Captain Brawn, and e. spirited and grapliic writer. 
Ha is probably better adapted to the task than any other person in the 
country." — Nap Bc^ord Standard. 

"This book Is fVom the vigorous and graphic pen of James Redpath, 
whose sympathies ia the intensely intarestms deeds with which helms to 
deal, is a strong gosiraiitee tliat Uiis biography will be no ordinary produo- 
Uon." — MarEioro' Mirror. 

"This work is reliable." — Boston Atlnt and Bee. 

" Who can so well write the Life of Osawatomie Brown, as James Bed- 
path, who was wltb Mm in Eansns, and fnlly iclentifled in feeling with the 
noble objest of the old man's life V Had John Brownselected a biographer, 
James Bedpath would unquestionably have been the man." — Anii-Slmery 
Bvffk. 

"This book will undonbtedlybe read by hundreds of thousands. Itis writ- 
tan hj a friend and admirer. His eariv histciry,bi3 Kansas work, his attack 
OD Missouri, and the enterprise in which ha lost his- life, era i^l well de- 
picted." — Zion'a Herald. 

" We don't bdieve in John Brown He thought God had called him 

as a sort of Moses to free the cobred race {iota bondage How far this 

idea is consistent with pei'fect ssnily of mind — thai is a questidn not easily 

solved We suppose this Life would come within the scope of be 

" penal act" iatsiy proposed, but it will hardly iiy'nra anybody of sound 
mmd." — 5™7jspor( ( Caiai.) Standard. 

"The author is a writer of ability and expsrianca."—Fiainms Cbanfj 
Leader ( OMo). 

" The tone of the work is that of profound admiration of the subject, 
and of intense sj mpathy with, the acts for which he lost his life." — jV. Y. 
Tribme. 

" The reputation of the author of this work, as a writer, and tho nni«r- 
sal interest taten by the public in the life and charactewof its suliject, 
rendered the mere announcement of its publication the signal for a demand 
unparalleled in the history of Iwok pubiiahing. , , , The book ia exceedingly 
well written, and portrays in graphic and Sithfol colors, the exciting seeiiea 
of Ihe Kansas war, the invasion of Virginia, the trial, and the execution." 
— Gmrier, Seneca Falls, JV. Y, 

" On the 2d December last, (he old man, John Brawn, a traitor to the 
laws of his oonntry, and a hieh-handed murderer, aspiated his treason and 
his murder on the gallows. There is always a tnotbid curiosity respecting 
a noted criminal m the pnblio mind, and this curiosity increases in due 
raUo to the enormlUes of which ita subject bas been guilty. So, John 
Brawn, having planned a wholesale murder, is embalmed in nice white 
paper and clear type, althou^ his designs were providentially defeated 
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with the Bacrlfiee of but few lives. Bis biographer, James Itedpath, warmly 
BjmpBthizoj ■with tbe nefarious scheme of nis hero, and being blessed with 
i wonderfnl visiou, eeea-promiaea of future wonder in his early years. He 

ter to be respected, despite the fact that he had a weafeuesa for taking the 
law in hia own hands,) and traitor-Brown. ... As a literary production, tlte 
bwlc possesses but little merii^ being hasljly and clumsily exaoat«d." — 
Oieliea Herald. 

'* Ko better biographer could haye been selected, to sIlow the bright side 
of Coptain Brown, tlian Mr. Reilpatfl. He entered upon liis tosk with iua 
whole Boul.'^ — Boston Tfoaact^l- 

'• Mr. Eedpath's biogrpphy la not deslitute of merit; but it is so radical 
in its tone, tliat it may &il to find that reepoose which it seeks in the breast 
of the ceneral reader. We are not disappointed in this respect; we know- 
something of the author: he is an iinptilsiveraan,but not fickle, and never 
does things by halves. His book Is truthfal, and yet somewhat partial. In- 
teresling it is^ enunently so ; and tfas author's spirit never Bags. The 
autobiography is one of the moat valuable, as it is one of the moat enter- 
taining chapters ui the volume." — WomiockeHIt. I.) Pali-ht. 

" This book is well-written fbr the purpose for which it was Intended, — 
namely, for inouloating tbe dccCrine that John Brown was a saint and a hero. 
To the admirers of the leader ot the Harper's-Ferry foray, it will doobtieas 
prove very acceptable, aa it la in point of literary merit as well as anthen- 
tlcity — BO far as the uon- political details are concerned — fkr ahead of any 
life of the man that haa yet beep published." — Prooidaice Post. 

" The accounta of Brown's career in Kansas are very full, and will ba 
read with great interest." — Ifeia Bedfoi'd Standard. 

The moat exciting book of the day penned in that slmtllng and 

grapliio style which so dlEtinguishea its talented author." — £Hb IVus 

" A spirited and graphic writer." — Allesmi Journal, 
"The book is one of inteuae interest."— MmS-eoi Trasiscript. 
" The book is well got up, the materials of (he work well arranged by 
the author, and is an able tribute to old Osawatomie, who dared to beartt 
the lion in his den to forward the ob}act of his heart, — the liberation of the 
Blaoke from slavery." — Oiimeaat lOhio) R^ioriir, 



__ .,n admirable manner. . . .We think it will meet the especlationa which 
have been raised in regard to it." — Boeir (JV. it) J&rmnff Star. 

"This is a book which will have fewindorsera: for itia a Ihouaand times 

more fiery I has Helper's book, and glorifies John Brown throughout 

And it will find miliiona of readers; for Eedpath is a live writer, and his 
reader cannot go to sleep over his pages whether he likes or dialikea the 
discourse. The book is equal to the greatest sensation-story in interest; 
and then the truth is stranger than fiction." — PortonoulA {JV. S.) Morning 
CftivJnteie. 

"A very interesting book." — EaverkUl (Man.) Gnsette. 

" An interesting, and we donbt not a tra'hful hiatory of one of the most 
remarkable men of the age."— J/n«oiue2 (Me.) GaztUe. 

" A very earnest and hearty vir.dioation of the life and character of the 
hero of ^rper's Ferry, and, nt the same time, a minute ajid accurate his- 
tory of Lis publio cmwi."—Lgm R^parW: 
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"The antiior, Jamaa Eedpalb, was peculiarly qualified tounderWte tha 
task, anil bas produced a book wlilch la at once trutbfhl, reliable, and In- 
teresiing, and -which will go far toward redaemine the old man's memory 
irom t^e oblcquy attempted to be cast upon it by the violent npliolders 
and iustlfiere of the slave-poner ." — Limc'aster [Pa.) Exmiditer and 

" There are few books that have so large a sale, and perhaps so few in- 
doreers. It Is a senaal inn-book throughout; full of botb blood and thunder." 
— Sostora Temperimce VtsHor. 

" Mr. Hedpath has brought to this ' labor of love ' literary attainments 
of a high trder, Ihe adTantage of an inUmatB personal acquaintance with 
Uie distinguished fluhject, and thorough devoMon to l!iB cause which was 
nearest the heart of the old captain. He has besides had possession of 
erous .unpublished leltera and manoaoripts of old Brown, and eajoyad 
ionSdenca and Bssiel-ance of his family. The book is a noteworttj 
ouoifibotion to literalnra." — Prarie da Chien Leader. 

" The book is graphically writlaii." — Aioherat {K. K) Fienaer's O^iiael. 

" A faithful biography of tlie veteran, by one wbo is eminently qualified, 
by ability and inclination, to do his memory jastioe." — Capi (id Adoo- 

" Every reading man In Ktinsss knows that James Red path is an able 
historian, one pecnliarlyqualiffsd to write the life of John Brown." — Leawji- 
teorik i)a% Stale Eegislei: 

" Full of the fanaticism that led its subject to the soaffold." — It. Y. Es~ 

" A well-ex«cnted narrative of Brown's public life, by a man eminently 

fnalifled, both by neraonal knowledge and literary abiliiy, for the task." — 
!hicopee {Mae>.) Jourwil, 
" Well written." — Grolon R. R. Iferciery. 
" Written In Eedpath's nervous aad graphic airvle." — Freedom's Chmi^oa 

" Rather an iuleresHng wort." — jVunifo (iV. ri) JVeius. 

" Mr. Rodpath knew John Brown in Kansas, and does l\i1l justice to his 
glorious and heroic achievemeuta there."— roiea Co. ClimmiclB. 

" Truthful and reliable and fnll of interest" — JtfonJieMn {Pa.) SftiUiteL 

" The letter in which the old man records Ma own reooUectiona of hia 
boyhood, Is as oharming fir its simplicity and tmtbfulness, as anything in 
the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, and no one can read ft without 
seeing in it a revelatiou of those qnalitlea which have made the author the 
remarkable man he was." — Bboiashitrg (Pa.) RepiAUcait. 

" It contalna a full and iuteresiing life of tha old hero, — ihe repreaenta,- 
tive man of the 19th century." — Ware (Haas.) Standard. 

" This book is at present having n veir extensive circulation, and, judg- 
ing ftom the terseuBss and pungency witn which it is written, together with, 
the well-known ability of tlie author as a writer, we prediet thai its ckcn- 
latiou will for a long time continue to increase rather than diminish. It 
contains a &ne sleoi engraving of Captain Brown, and wiU be I'ead with 
interest by toousaiids, not among the immediate parljsaiis of ilia writer 
and Ilia sulgect." — Booth ReaSag Gazelie. 

" Eedpath was the companion of Brown in Kansas, and eveiybody knows 

Brown's life i 
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" TTie published life of John Brown by Eedpathj prores oonclualTely 
that he had been a monomimiiio on the Slavery qtiestion for twenty years, 
imd fhait ha was not n Republican in party bios or actioD, hut acted con- 
trary to EepuhlicHn views, and in oppoaitian to the earnest Triahos of his 
personal friemJs in the Eepubiioan ranks." — Leai^urg (i'a.J Blar asid 

" Mr. Eedpath has coHecEed with dfligenoe and patience, the material 
necessary for foiTning an accniate biojn^phy. To the general public, as 
■wall as to those Tiho sympalhized witli Joluj Brown, thohoot will poaaeas 
much interest. It gives sR desirahle infbrmation in regard to its hero, 
from his boyhood op to the time of his asecntion." — Bostiya Evtaing 
Goselle. 

" The well-known Jatoea Eedpath is an Abolitionist of the darkest hue, 
(nd Qpholds every action of Brawn. The booii can do no Uarni." — Mont- 
gomery Ihvuicrfit. 

" We can recommend it as a very full and good account of the renewed 

hero. He has anooeedad in producing a, book of varied interest." — 

^rilViOi Age. 

" John Brown reminds ns of old Cromwell! for like him, he trusted in 
the Lord and kept his powder dry. He had great piety, good fighting 
qualities, and nnflinohing courage, as Mr. Eedpath conolnaively provea in 
Bis entertaining book." — Botl/m Imieitigalor. 

"K is aKve book from a fearlesa pen." — Ft,ilon(Pa.)R^sblicaii. 

" It is written by one of ttie very few whose synwathy has extended 
even to an unqnaliSed indorsamant of bia scheme. There is much in the 
book which we think nnwise and cannot approve; yet it is written with 
great sincerity and honesty of purpose, and nas all the well-knowu force, 
point, and vigor of Ihe anihor'a style." — Botlan Cliristiim Kegiater. 

" Eedpath is one of the best descriptive writers of the present dtty."- 



Weiljim JVeua LeUer. 

" No unprejudiced man or woman can rise from a perusal of the hook 
Witliout being convinced that however fannticiil they may conaider him, 
yet that he conaideced tliat ha was doing as he would be done by, in obe- 
dience to the commands of his Lord and Master, and that ha was anythhig 
bnt the bloodthiiate man the slaveoorocy of the Jtuid would fain make the 
world believe." — Calais (Maine) Aiherfiser. 

" Mr. Eedpath, the aothor of this boolt, was in Kanaaa dnrhig the excit- 
ing Bcenaa of 1856 and 1657, employed as the special correspondent of tlie 
St. Iiouls Democrat, and hia pimgont and graphic letters to that journal 
attracted general attention. Here he first enconntared John Brown ; and 
here, perMps, he acqnired much of tOiat apirit which now makes him an 
open advocate and adviser of al — " - 

of his btogi-apL^ . .. , 

^-..^.^^ , ^vf> years ago, to consider the pixipriety of voJjng for State officers 
under tlie Lecompton Conatitutlon, (that the friends of freedom, having 
possession of all the offices under that infhmoua instrument, might the 
more effeotnalJy crush it,) Mr. Eedpath advocated the election of old 
John Brown to the govemorsliip, that the Border Euffians might onderstond 
what the Preo-State men meant, by vothig under their attempted usurpa- 
tion I More than a year later, Mr. Eedpath pnbhshad a very radical anti- 
^averywork; he dedicated it to John Brown. 

" Writing the present volume (Tmder the sanction of Qie widow and 
children of the daoeaaed) was to him, therefore, a labor of love. He be- 
Ijsves in John Brawn jirat, lost, and always; and bus no words tbrhimbnt 
tlinso of Ihc most unqualified laudation. 
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"HacriliciBBa tte EBpublictm as bittsrly tis tlia Daraocmti haa littlo 
charity fox tliose who beiisva tliot the bnllot-ljox is tlie propei- agency fov 
Oie removal of sJaveiy ; rvnil not only admires tlio cliaracter of hia bei-o, 
for its constant courage, Its grand unselflshnesg, and its simple Cmst In 
GoiJ ; but also olainis Uiat all his public acts were judioions, prndout, and 



" Wriljng from iliis point of viawj ha lias naturally fallen into a fatal 
Iiero-FToraiiip, and often foils In esercising a just dlsorlmimition. 

"He wields, however, alliaile pen; aid Ims producad a worli, which, not 
only fi'om the tatrlusic interest of fho subject but also from its spirited 



nnd graphic 
iiowUiit. 

" In tha pn 
impartially oi 
aitd sanctified 



It obtain a. wide oircimition." — Bo$loa Congrega- 



.-. . .— -_ — - —6 hand- he ia extolled 

ctified ; on the other, Tilified and blacltened without limit. 

"Tet, with all this esciled partisan feeling, there are few who could 
.oad tins biography witlLOUt being attracted and interested in tjie diEpIays 
of independence of tlioaghl, energy of action, probity, industry, and s^f- 
consecratJon to a pediaps iirbitraiT staadard of duty with whiolt it is 
filled. 

" It is eminently a biography of facts, rmd as such possesses interest 
The author heaitily Indorses eyery act of John Brown. There are com- 
paratively few who go so far as that; bnt no one, we thint, can read the 
memoir without being impressed wiHi the oonvlotion that ha was an honest 
ajid remacltable man."— fios(<Bi Joumoi, 

" The accurate compQatlon of the facta, in this life of John Brown, shows 
to poor advantage by tlie side of the bitter spirit the editor betrays toward, 
not merely slaveholders, but all men whoso opinions are not his own ; 
rather the oontroiy. 

" And his blind hero-worship, we should say, only made him still leas 
qualified to be a jost and entirely usetlil biographer. 

"Inaproper and effective biography, there should be no taiing of sides, 
— no signs of anytliing like partisanship, — not the least disposition to make 
out n case 1 if there is, the real and penoauont value of tlio performance is 
to ttot estent impaired. 

" And this should be our general criticism of the anttor of the prnsent 
volume, wlio has, nevertheless, put his wtole heart into his work." — 
^BuBer qf UghU 

" The spkit hi wliieh such a work as this must be written, is veiy fauly 
indicated m the matter and manner of the dedication, which is to Wendell 
Phillips, Eijph Waldo Emerson, and Henry D. Thoreau, under the title of 
'Defenders of the fiiithful, who, when the mob shouted madmaul said 

1 must write of the life and 

.., . .. saint,' and attempt to prove 

It appelkition, may be easily understood; and, consequently, 
while the book wul fullil Uie ardent aspirations of those who regard the 
hero of tlie Charlestown hismrectiou as a martyr, it will mislead no one else, 
nor aid in any considerable degree in inducing itature ages to believe him 
any such wronged and suffering indivIduaL Neither Mr. James Redpath, 
nor yet the chivalry of Virginia, are the men who can measure John Brown 
for the appreoiation of futmB aaes, if any snch thiuffs, there may be with 
sufficient heed for the doings of to-day to speak of them. 'Madman' be 
was not, nor yet exactly 'saint.' 'Fanatic,' he was, of the hardest and 
least mano^able type, with stubborn bravery and endurance to bear him 
■■ ■ ' ■^ — ^ — '^--' to make Mm dangerous. . 
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token liis tarn at the one, and Eeilpiilh starts Iiim on his career of the 
other. That he haa done bo energetioelly, nervously, and with a goodly 
army of really intevestiog facts, to make more genernlly acceptable a book 
which could otherwise omy hava found a sectional circw of readers, — there 

" The pnolio hiatJiry of John Brown will he canonized on ComhiH, and 
fiirnish tests for innumerable lamentations from the Cheeverian pulpit over 
tliia degenerate and evil age. We ai^e qnite willing to accord to It a full 
measin* of ability, while we lack words fo express the contempt which is 
Inevitable for the whining tone of oompai'ison which runs thi'ongh the 
whole boolc, between the Bareaark fiinatie of Haqier's Ferry and the wor- 
thies of BTcre portion of Scripture record which can be dragged ir' 

-Nem forh ' ' 
:.Radpath: 

tbnee of old Osawatomie Brown, at a time when his aid is most reqiiired 
to ^ield the old man's reputation &om .the attacks of even his professed 
Blends. The great multitude have decided fliat John Brown was anhoneat 
Quiatic and enthusiast, whose enthusiasm amounted to- the l^enzy of 
madness. But Mr. Iledpath does not consider him anything of the kind. 
On the contiTuy, he considers his hero as a cool-headed saint, who acci- 
dentally failed to accomplish his p'eat work. 

" Whatever may be thought of old Brown aud his biographer, whether 
Sicy be regarded as saints and heroes, or fools or fanatics, all wHll agree 
that the hook is an extremely intei^esticg one. and that Mi*. Itedpath, in the 
brief space allowed him, has done wonders m constructing so interesting 
a narrative of the events of tho remarkable man whose mad pranks have 
convulsed these States as they have never been convulsed before. 
Mr. Eedpath completed his work just in time to escape from the arm of 
the law which was extended towards him, for the purpose of estracling 
from him some iante in relation to the consphacy against (ho State iH 
Virginia. As Mr. liedpath knew more than any other man on this sub- 
ject, it is a great pitj- he conid not have been prevailed upon to enlighten 
Congress on the sabjeot." — If. Y. Coarier. 

" This is a complete life of ' John Brown, of Osawatomie.' It is well 
and candidly written, by one of his most ardent admirers j and as a history 
of one of the most daring, and, at the same time. One of the most in&tu- 
ated men of the age, it is complete. From the first to the last page, it is 
full of stirring incidents; and, presenting a dear history of the Kansas 
struggle and Brown's conneoUon therewith, m^akes if a. valuable acquisition 
to the history of the times." — Bidependeni Bamier. 

" The work is written well, wiii the exception of being highly colored 
in some portions." — Some Giusette. 

" In the hook before us, we have his whole history, from his childhood 
to his honored grave, written by n master band. Mr. Redpalh was a warm, 
personal friend of the glorious old hero."— Frerfcrioi Deuglms' Paper. 

" This work contains the materials for the true life of the new Peter the 
Eemii^ who sought to redeem tlie Holy Places of HnmaBity. 
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"Look not at the arrow, but the mart! so shall yon read from Ihesi 
Borbing incidents, a life wliich Mr. Eedpalh, wiSl his honest but c 
pencil, can portray. 
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" A friend Las handed us the following, which we give in liBu of a mora 
detailad account of Uiis intensely iuteceeting book." — Dial, drtcinaali, 
Ohio. 

" It would have been well if this book had never baen written. Mr. 
Eedpath has understood neither the opportunities opened to him, nor Ihe 
responaibilitiea laid upon him, iu being permitted to v rite the uuthorized 
life of John Brown. This book, in wbaterar iight it is viewad, whether 
as the biography of a remarkable man, as a hiatorio narrative 



job-work.is equally unsatisfaotorj. . . ^ 

to appieciate taa d^racter of the man whom lie admires, and lie has oon- 
sequendy done great wrong to his memory. , . . Ila lone is snch, it is so es- 

travagant, that It will offend all rigbt-tbinking men Tbis book is written 

in the spirit and style of an abolition tract The most Inlerestjng and 

the most novel part of Mr. Eadpath's book is the letter writlfln by John 
Brown in 1S57, giving some account of bis early life. It is in all respects 

a remarkable composition That John Brown was wrocg in his attempt 

to break up slavery by violeuoe, few will deny." — ProftssM' JVifrioB, in tJie 
Ailantio Monlhl]/. 

" The Atlantic Mimilil«, in a orilicDl notice of Eadjiath's Memoir of John 
Brown, says: ' It reads like on abolition tract.' Ibelieve thabook is worthy 
of this praise. It gives tis, in n style of great simplicity and directness, a 
narrativa of highly important facts, and of tliat condition of manners nod 
moriJs, that depravity in Church and State, which gnva birth to them. It 
. is a great and rare advantage to liave a book (which roust inevitably be so 
widely read as this) antirely free from the detastable cant whiob is popu- 
larly written and read in reEard to slavery; the aasumptjon of the cliuroh, 
that tJie holding of men and woman as properly Is appravad by God, and 
compatible with Christianily; of the State, that this is a practice which 
may properly be enforced by a white majority against a black minority ; 
of the Eepnblioans, that, however bad North of Siason and Dixon's line, 
slavery is sacred and inviolable Soutii of It; of the merchants, that trade 
is of more consaqnenca tb^i human rights ; of the literary class, that 
SouUiem gentlemen and scholars ought not to be intecfarad with, merely 
for the sake of ignorant and stupid people, black or white i and of the 
mass of unreflecting men and women, tluit whatever Is established is, of 
course, to be suppoited and perpetuatad. It is mucli, I say, to have a popu- 
lar book, free from these enoiinous and peraicioua public errors. . 

" But l^e merit of Mr. Kedpath'a book Is not merely of this negative 

" It teaches, by implication, positively just and right sentiments upon 
the momentous subject of slavery. It eveiy where takes for granted these 
great truths, — that slavery, except for the sake of crime, is itself a crime; 
tliat the relation of slaveholder to sla " 
imposes no obligatiou upon the lattai , 

slave, and that nis dnty and interest alil^e call upon him b. .. 
rigbt whenevar practicable ; that humanity and Christianity alike require 
tM interference of others for the help of the slave, whenever and wherever 
such help can be made available; that tt Is owing ta the corruption of 
manners and morals, naturally engendered by a slaveholdlng Church and 
State, and by the labors of clergymen and legislators In befaalf of slavery, 
that so little active uitorferance in aid of the slaves has yet been attempted; 
that It is becoming more and more manifest that snch interfaren-ce is de- 
manded, not only for the help of the slaves, but to prevent the riglita of 
white citizens of the North bains entirely swallowed up by the increasing 
inonralons of tlie slave-power, and that it shonlfl be remembered, whenever 
slaves are aided on the soil, where they have spent their Uvea in enforced 
labor wiHioul wnges, that, la a generm r^, the movable property found in 
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